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REVIEWS 





Personal Sketches of His Own Times. By 
Sir Jonah Barrington, Author of ‘ The 
History of the Irish Union,’ &c. In 3 
Vols. Vol. III. London: Colburn & 
Bentley. 

Sir Jonah Barrington is the very prince of 

story-tellers; he goes right through to the 

main object: there is no shufiling or equi- 
vocating ; no pause or hesitation; no be- 
speaking your credence by asseverations and 
assurances : he never supposes that a reader 
would question a gentleman’s word, or that 
any rational being can doubt the simple, un- 
adorned facts that he records. It is true, 
that some silly people ventured to call 

the “ Bansheen of Lord Rossmore,” in a 

former volume, “a bounce”; and one went 

so far as to accuse the author of publishing 

“absolute falsehoods”; but Sir Jonah dis- 

poses of the dull cavillers in a dull preface 

of his own, and then runs on with his gar- 
rulous pleasantries, to the heart's content 
of every reader who has any relish for hearty 
laughter and a good after-dinner anecdote. 

It is, of course, not a book to be reviewed 

and criticised, but to be laughed at and 

thrown aside. We shall not, therefore, waste 
another word upon it, but allow Sir Jonah 
to entertain our readers; and first, let us 
give them an anecdote or two, illustrative 
of the state of medicine in Ireland, forty 
years ago. 

The Farrier and the Whipper-in. 

The preliminary part of this story may be 
very briefly told. Tom White, the whip- 
per-in of Blandsfort, in his eagerness to pull 
off the scut of a hare, leaped into a gravel pit 
and broke his back. The faculty conceiving 
him past all hope of cure, he was handed over 
to the farrier :— 

“ The farrier first stripped Tom to his shirt, 
and then placed him flat on the great kitchen 
table, with his face downward; and having 
(after being impeded by much roaring and 
kicking) tied a limb fast to each leg of it—(so 
as to make a St. Andrew’s cross of him) he 
drew a strong table-cloth over the lower part of 
the sufferer’s body; and tying the corners under- 
neath the table, had the pleasure of seeing Tom 
White as snug and fast as he could wish, to 
undergo any degree of torture without being 
able to shift a quarter of an inch. 

“ Mr. Butler then walked round in a sort of 
triumph, every now and then giving the knots 
a pull, to tighten them, and saying, ‘ Mighty 
well,—mighty good! Now stand fast, Tom.’ 

“Tom's back being thus duly bared, the 
doctor ran his immense thumb from top to 
bottom along the spine, with no slight degree of 
pressure; and whenever the whipper-in roared 
loudest, Mr. Butler marked the spot he was 
touching with a lump of chalk. Having, in 
that way, ascertained the tender parts, he press- 
ed them with all his force, as if he were knead- 





ing dough—just, as he said, to settle the joints 
quite even. . . 

“The operator, having concluded his recon- 
noitring, proceeded to real action. He drew 
parallel lines with chalk down Tom’s back— 
one on each side the back-bone; at particular 
points he made across stroke, and at the ¢ender 
parts a double one; so that ‘Tom had a complete 
ladder delineated on his back, as if the doctor 
intended that something should mount by it 
from his waistband to his cravat. 

“ The preliminaries being thus gone through, 
and Mr. Butler furnished with a couple of red- 
hot irons, such as maimed horses are fired with, 
he began, in a most deliberate and skilful 
manner, to fire Tom according to the rules and 
practice of the ars veterinaria. The poor fel- 
low’s bellowing, while under the actual cautery, 
all the people said, they verily believed was the 
loudest ever heard in that country since the 
massacre of Mullymart. This part of the 
operation, indeed, was by no means superficially 
performed, as Mr. Butler mended the lines and 
made them all of a uniform depth and colour, 
much as the writing-master mends the letters 
and strokes in a child’s copy-book: and as they 
were very straight and regular, and too well 
broiled, to suifer any effusion of red blood, Tom's 
back did not look much the worse for the tat- 
tooing. In truth, if my readers recollect the 
excellent mode of making a cut down each side 
of a saddle of mutton, just to elicit the brown 
gravy, they will have a good idea of the longi- 
tudinal cauteries in question. On three or four 
of the tender places before mentioned Mr. 
Butler drew his transverse cross bars, which 
quite took off the uniform appearance, and gave 
a sort of garnished look to the whole drawing, 
which seemed very much to gratify the operator, 
who again walked round and round the body 
several times with a red-hot iron in his hand, 
surveying, and here and there retouching the 
ragged or uneven parts. This finishing ren- 
dered the whipper-in rather hoarse, and his first 
roars were now changed to softer notes—some- 
what as an opera singer occasionally breaks into 
his falsetto. 

“© Howld your bother,’ said Mr. Butler, to 
whom Tom's incessant shricking had become 
very disagreeable: ‘ howld your music, I say, or 
I'll put a touch on your nos¢ 
did on Brown Jack, when I was firing the ring- 
bone out of him: you're a greater beast yourself 
nor ever Brown Jack was.’ 

“Mr. Butler having partly silenced the 
whipper-in through fear of the touch, the second 
part of the process was undertaken—namely, 
depositing what is termed by farriers the cold 
charge, on the back of ‘Tom White. However, 
on this occasion the regular practice was some- 
what varied, and the cold charge was nearly 
boiling hot when placed upon the raw ladder on 
the whipper-in’s back. I saw the ¢orture boiled 
in a large iron ladle, and will mention the in- 
gredients, just to show that they were rather 
more exciting than our milk-and-water charges 
of the present day :—viz. ‘ Burgundy pitch, 
black pitch, diaculum, yellow wax, white wax, 
mustard, black resin, white resin, sal ammoniac, 
bruised hemlock, camphor, Spanish flies, and oil 
of origanum, boiled up with spirits of turpen- 
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tine, onion juice, and a glass of whisky; it was 
kept simmering till it became of a proper con- 
sistence for application, and was then laid on 
with a painter’s brush, in the same way they 
calk a pleasure-boat. Four coats of this savoury 
substance did the farrier successively apply, each 
one as the former began to cool. But, on the 
first application, even the dread of the touch 
could not restrain Tom White’s vociferation. 
After this had settled itself in the chinks, he 
seemed to be quite stupid, and tired of roaring, 
and lay completely passive, or rather insensible, 
while Mr. Butler finished te his taste; dotting 
it over with short lamb’s-wool as thick as it 
would stick, and then another coat of the unc- 
tion, with an addition of wool; so that, when 
completed by several layers of charge and 
lamb’s-wool, Tom's back might very well have 
been mistaken for a saddle of Southdown before 
it was skinned. A thin ash board was now 
neatly fitted to it down Tom's spine by the car- 
penter, and made fast with a few short nails 
driven into the charge. I believe none of them 
touched the quick, as the charge appeared above 
au inch and a half thick, and it was only at the 
blows of the hammer that the patient seemed to 
feel extra sensibility. ‘Tom was now untied and 
helped to rise: his woolly carcase was bandaged 
all round with long strips of a blanket, which 
being done, the operation was declared to be 
completed, in less than three quarters of an hour. 

“The other servants now began to make 
merry with Tom White. One asked him, how 
he liked purgatory?—another, if he’d ‘stop 
thieving,’ after that judgment on him ?—a third, 
what more could Father Cahill do for him? 
Doctor Butler said but little: he assumed great 
gravity, and directed ‘that the whipper-in 
should sit up stiff for seven days and nights, by 
which time the juices would be dried on him; 
after that he might lie down, if he could.’ 

“This indeed was a very useless permission, 
as the patient’s tortures were now only in their 
infancy. So soon as the charge got cold and 
stiff in the nitches and fancy figures upon his 
back, he nearly went mad; so that for a few 
days they were obliged to strap him with girths 
to the head of his bed to make him ‘stay easy;’ 
and sometimes to gag him, that his roars might 
not disturb the company in the dining parlour. 
Wallace the piper said that Tom's roarings put 
him quite out/ * * * 

“ When the poor fellow’s pains had altogether 
subsided, and the swathing was off, he cut one 
of the most curious figures ever seen: he looked 
as if he had a stake driven through his body ; 
and it was not till the end of four months that 
Mr. Butler began to pour sweet oil down his 
neck, between his back and the charge, which 
he continued to do daily for about another 
month, till the charge gradually detached itself, 
and broken-backed ‘Tom was declared cured: in 
truth, [ believe he never felt any inconvenience 
from his fall afterward.” 

Another anecdote is too good to be passed 
over. 

“ Skinning a Black Child, 

“A not unpleasant, because not fatal, inci- 
dent may serve to illustrate the ‘ state of medi- 
cine and surgery,’ between forty and fifty years 
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ago, in Ireland. It occurred near my brother's 
house, at Castlewood, and the same Lieutenant 
Palmer, of Dureen, was a very interested party 
in it. * * The lieutenant having been in Ame- 
rica, had brought home a black lad as a servant, 
who resided in the house of Dureen with the 
family. It is one of the mysteries of nature, 
that infants sometimes come into this world 
marked and spotted in divers fantastical ways 
and places, a circumstance which the faculty, so 
far as they know anything about it, consider as 
the sympathetic effect either of external touch 
or ardent imagination ;—or, if neither of these 
are held to be the cause, then they regard it as 
a sort of lusus. * * 

“A sister of the licutenant, successively a 
very good maiden, woman, and wile, had been 
married to one Mr. George Washington, of the 
neighbourhood, who, from his name, was sup- 
posed to be some distant blood relation to the 
celebrated General Washington; and, as that 
distinguished individual had no children, all the 
old women and other wiseacres of Durrow, Bal- 
lyragget, Ballyspellen, and Ballynakill, made 
up their minds that his Excellency, when dying, 
would leave a capital legacy in America to his 
blood relation, Mr. George Washington, of Du- 
reen, in Ireland. * * * 

“No joy ever exceeded that which seized on 
Mr. Washington, when it was announced that 
his beloved wife had been taken ill, and was in 
excessive torture. ‘I'he entire household, master 
included, were just seated at a comfortable and 
plentiful dinner; the first slices off the round, 
or turkey, were cut and tasted; * * when Mrs. 
Gregory (the lady's doctor), who was, in her 
own way, a very shrewd, humorous kind of 
body, and to whom most people in that country 
under thirty-five years of age had owed their 
existence, entered the apartment to announce 
the happy arrival of as fine a healthy little boy 
as could be, and that Mrs. Washington was as 
well, or indeed rather better, than might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. A general cheer 
by the whole company followed, and bumpers 
of hot punch were drunk with enthusiasm to 
the success and future glory of the young Ge- 
neral Washington. 

“Mrs. Gregory at length beckoned old Mrs. 
Palmer to the window with a mysterious air, 
and whispered something in her ear; on hear- 
ing which, Mrs. Palmer immediately fell flat on 
the floor, as if dead. The old dames hobbled 
off to her assistance, and Mrs. Gregory allected 
to feel strongly herself about something,—eja- 
culating, loud enough to be generally heard, and 
with that sort of emphasis people use when they 
wish to persuade us they are praying in down- 
right earnest, ‘God’s will be done!’ 

“*What about?’ said the lieutenant, bristling 
up:—‘ I suppose my mother has taken a glass 





too much: it is not the first time! she'll soon 
come round again, never fear. Don’t be alarm- 
ed, my friends.’ 

““*God’s will be done!’ again exclaimed the 
oracular Mrs. Gregory. 

“What's the matter? What is all this 
about?’ grumbled the men. ‘ Lord bless us! 
what can it be?’ squalled the women. 





“*There cannot be a finer or stronger little 
boy in the ’varsal world,’ said Mrs. Gregory : 
‘but, Lord help us!’ continued she, unable 
longer to contain her overcharged grief, § It’'s— 
not so—so white as it should be !’ 

* * Not white?’ exclaimed every oue of the 
company simultaneously. 

**No,—O Lord, no!’ answered Mrs. Gre- 
gory. * * ‘God's will be done! but the dear 
little boy is—is—quite black !” 

“ ‘Black! black! echoed from every quarter 
of the apartment. 

“* As black as your hat, if not dlacke 
plied Mrs. Gregory, 

“*Oh! Oh—h?’ groaned Mr. Washi 
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“¢Oh! Oh—h?! responded Mrs. Gregory. 

*©* Blood and ouns!’ said the lieutenant.— 
‘See how Iam shaking,’ said the midwife, taking 
up a large glass of potsheen and drinking it off 
to settle her nerves. * * * 

“* Sufficient could be gathered to demonstrate 
that young master Washington had not 
white, or even gray spot on his entire body, and 
led hair was already beginning 


that some frizz 
to show itself on his little pate; but that no 
give him a 





one 





nurse could be found who would 
drop of nourishment, even were he famishit 
all the women verily believing that, as 
Washington herself an unexceptional 
vife, it must be a son of the d—I by a dream, 
and nothing else than an imp. * * * 








was 


«“* Never was there such a buzz and hubbub 
in any neighbourhood as now took place in and 
about the town of Castle Durrow. slice 

“ Mr. Washington and the lieutenant were 
by no means at ease upon the subject of this 
freak of Nature. * * * 

“ Lieutenant Palmer was of course high in 
blood for the honour of his sister, and Mr. 





Washington cock-a-whoop for the character of | 


his wife. * * # 

“ The father and uncle decided calmly and 
properly to lay the whole affair before a consul- 
tation of doctors, te w if it was nota regular 
imagination mark. * * * 

“ All the doctors in the nei 
called in to the consultatior Old Butler the 
farrier (heretofore mentioned), came with all 
expedition to Dureen, and begged leave to 
give his opinion and offer his services, wishing 


to see Master Washington before the doctors 








hbourhood were 












arrived, as he had a secret for turning any skin 
ever so brown as white as milk! 

“ On seeing Master Washington, however, he 
declared he was too black entirely tor his medi- 
cines, or any body else’s.* * * 

“The first point stated and unanimously 

! 





} 
agreed on, was, ‘t iat the child was black.’ The 
reasons for that colour being universal on the 
voung gentleman were not quite so clear. At 
leneth Dr. Bathron, finding he had the lead, 
* * ® declared with great gravity that he had 
read many authors upon the su t of marks, 
and could take upon him i 

that the child was (according to all authority on 
such matters) a casus omissus. ‘The others, not 
being exactly sure either of the shape, size, or 
colour, of a casus omissus, thought it better to 
accede to what they did not comprehend, and all 
subscribed to the opinion that the child was a 
* * *& 







ely to assert 






casus omissus. 
“ Dr. Bathron, however, havi 
old bookstalls in Dublin (whither he went for 


treatise, trans- 





the purpose), found an ancient 
lated from the work of the high German Doctor 
Cratorius (who flourished in tie 





century), on skinning certain parts of the body 
: a 


to change the colour or complexion, or eflectu- 
ally to disg 

prison ;—by which means, likewise, disfiguring 
marks, freckles, moles, &c. might be removed, 
—decided, that if this could be done partially, 
why not on the entire body, by little and little, 
and not skinning one spot till the last should 
be healed? He therefore stated to Mr. Wash- 
ineton, and all the good family of Dureen, that 
he would take upon himself to whiten the child 
—as he was perfectly satistied the black skin 
was merely the outside, or scarf. id that 


e criminals who had escaped from 

















rf-skin, < 
the real skin and flesh underneath were the 
same as every body else’s. 

“ The mode of operating was now the subject 
of difficulty. It was suggested, and agreed on, 
“Mr. Kna gs, the doctor of Mount 











to call in 
Meleck. * 

* The state of practice in Ireland suggested 
but two ways of performing this notable opera- 


ton. | tion—one purely surgical, the other surgico- 
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| could see the very bone, and the child w 


by search of | 


medical: namely, either by gradually flaying 
with the knife, or by blisters.” ‘ 

Most people inclined to the blister, but 
the doctors, conceiving a blister might not 
rise regularly, and would, in that ease, leave 
the child piebald, determined, as a first ex- 
periment, to try both. Accordingly, 

** A strong blister, two inches by three, was 
placed on the child's right arm, and being pro- 
perly covered, remained there without inflicting 
any torture for above an hour. The left arm 
was reserved for the scalpel and forceps, and 
the operator entertained no doubt whatever of 
complete success. 

“ihe mode he pursued was very scientific ; 
he made too parallel slashes as deep as he could 
in reason, about three inches down the upper 
part of the arm, and a cross one, to introduce 
the forceps and strip the loose black skin off, 
when he could snip it away at the bottom, and 
leave the white or rather red flesh underneath, 
to generate a new skin, and show the proper 
colouring for a god-child of General Wash- 
ington. 

* All eyes were now riveted to the spot. The 
women cried in an under key to Master George, 
who roared. ‘ Hush, hush, my dear,’ said the 
Doctor, * you don’t know what’s good for you, 
my little innocent!’ whilst he applied the for- 
ceps, to strip off the skin like a surtout. The 
skin was tight, and would not come away cle- 
verly with the first tug, as the doctor had ex- 
pected; nor did anything white appear, though 
a sufiiciency of red blood manifested itself. 

“lhe doctor was greatly surprised. ‘1 see,’ 
said he, ‘it is somewhat deeper than we had 
conceived. We have not got deep enough,’ 
Another eash on each side; but the second gash 
had no better success. Doctor Bathron seemed 
desperate ; but conceiving that in so young a 
subject one short cut—be it ever so deep— 
could do no harm, his hand shook, and he gave 
the scalpel its full force, till he found it touch 
the bone. The experiment was now complete; 
he opened the wound, and starting back, affect- 
ed to be struck with horror, threw down his 
knife, stamped and swore the child was in fact 
either the devil or a /usus Nature, for that he 

ace 
tually coal-black ¢o the bone, and the bone black 
also, and that he would not have taken a thou- 
sand guineas to have given a single gash to a 
thing which was clearly supernatural—actually 
dyed in grain. He appeared distracted ; how- 
ever, the child’s arm was bound up, a good 
poultice put over it, the blister hastily removed 
from the other arm, and the young gentleman, 
fortunately for Doctor Bathron, recovered from 
the scarification, and lived with an old dry- 
nurse for four or five years. He was then killed 
by a cow of his father’s horning him, and died 
with the fall reputation of having been a devil 
in reality, which was fully corroborated by a 
white sister.” 




















We might go on with these anecdotes, 
through cur whole paper ; but, as those who 
love a hearty laugh, and have read the two 
first volumes, will not rest content until they 
have devoured this third; and those who 
have not read the former, will be very likely, 
either to buy all, or borrow all from the cir- 
culating library, we shall restrict ourselves 
to the two or three of the first brief anec- 
dotes, which we may chance to alight on. 
Here is— 

Curran and the Miller’s Dog. 

“ Curran had told me, with infinite humour, 
of an adventure between him and a mastiff 
when he was a boy. He had heard somebody 
say, that any person throwing the skirts of his 
coat over his head, stooping low, holding out 
his arms and creeping along backward, might 
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frighten he fiercest dog and put him to flight. 
He accordingly made the attempt on a miller’s 
animal in the neighbourhood, who would never 
let the boys rob the orchard ; but found to his 
sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who did 
not care which end of a boy went foremost, so 
as he could get a good bite out of it. ‘ I pursued 
the instructions,’ said Curran; ‘and, as I had 
no eyes save those in front, fancied the mastiff 
was in full retreat: but I was confoundedly 
mistaken; for at the very moment I thought 
myself victorious, the enemy attacked my rear, 
and having got a reasonably good mouthiul out 
of it, was fully prepared to take another before 
I was rescued.” 


Sir Hercules Langreish and his friend. 
“We found him in his study alone, poring 





over the national accounts, with t*o claret | 


bottles empty before him, and a third bo tle on 
the wane; it was about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the butler, according to general 
orders when gentlemen came in, brought a 
bottle of claret to each of us. ‘ Why,’ said Par- 
nell, ‘Sir Heck, you have emptied two bottles 
already.’ ‘ ‘True,’ said Sir Hercules. ‘ And had 
you nobody to help you?’ ‘0 yes, I had that 
bottle of port there, and I assure you he afforded 
me very great assistance!’ ” 

On the death of Lord Clare, some mem- 
bers of the profession, wishing to pay respect 


to the first Irish Chancellor, determined, if 


possible that the bar should attend the fune- 
ral ina body; but asthe Chancellorhad been 
heartily disliked by many, they determined to 
sound the opinion of others, and waited first 
on Counsellor Keller :— 

“*You know, my dear fellow,’ said Arthur 
Chichester M‘Courtney, who had been deputed 
as spokesman (beating about the bush), * that 
Lord Clare is to be buried to-morrow ?’ 

“Tis generally the last thing done 
dead chancellors,’ said Keller, coolly. 

“¢ He'll be buried in St. Peter’s,’ 
spokesman. 

“ «Then he’s going to a friend of the family,’ 
sail Keller. ‘ His father was a papist.’”’ 

“'This created a laugh disconcerting to the 
deputation ;—-however, for fear of worse, the 
grand question was then put. ‘ My dear Keller,’ 
said the spokesman, ‘ the bar mean to go in pro- 
cession; have you any objection to attend Lord 
Clare's funeral ?’ 

“ *None at all,’ said Keller, ‘none at all! I 
shall certainly attend his funeral with the great- 
est pleasure imaginable ! 

Fitzgil-bon. 

“They used to tell a story of him respecting 
a certain client who brought his own brief and 
tee, that he might personally apologise for the 
smallness of the latter. Fitzgibbon, on receiving 
the fee, looked rather discontented. ‘1 assure 
you, Counsellor,’ said the client (mournfully) 
{ am ashamed of its smallness; but in fact it is 
all I] have in the world.’ *‘ Oh! then,’ said Fitz- 
gibbon, * youcan do no more :—as it’s “all you 
have in the world,”—why—hem!—I must— 
take it L aM 


with 


“ Speaking of the Catholics in the hall of the 
Pour Courts, Keller s to insinuate that 
Norcott was favourable to their emancipation. 

‘What!’ said pion with a creat show of 
BP: nich what! Pray, Keller, do you see 
anything that smacks of the Pope about me?’ 

***T don’t know,’ replied Keller; ‘ but at all 
events there is a great deal of the Preéender, 
and I always understood them to travel in com- 
pany.’” 

Enough, at any rate, for one week. 


emed 


said the | 


Henry Masterion. 
ley.’ 3 vols. 
Be ontley 


By the Author of ¢ Darn- 
London: Colburn and 


Achivalrous tale in these unchivalrous times, 
is something daring ; of this, the author of 
these volumes seems to have been aware, 
for he has mingled enough of the base, 
the grasping, and the sordid, to make it ac- 


ceptable to the popular taste of the day. 
‘Henry Masterton’ is a tale of true love, 
civil war, and domestic hate; the scene is 


laid in England and in France, and the time 
includes the stormy yet brilliant era of the 
rule—we ought to say, reign—of Oliver Crom- 
well. The hero is acavalier; the heroine is 
of the same class : their lovesare sadly crossed 
by fathers, by brothers, by niles marches, 
alarms, and onslaughts: villany keeps them 
separate for a time; but, after many wild ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth esc - *s—in one of 
which the lady is well nigh wed toa man she 
hates, and the gentleman in danger of being 
shot by one who owed him no enmity—true 
love and chivalrous honour regain and keep 
the ascendant. We have characters as va- 
rious and as changeable too as the times in 
which they flourished—we have cavaliers 
from the high-souled and uncalculating class 
who fought trom a chivalrous affection 
the far-descended line of English princes and 
ie down to the recling miscreants, 
illed our change-houses and highways for 
the purpose of tippling and plunder; we 
have a set-ofi against these, your stern 
lofty-minded republicans, who desired to see 
the reign of mind established, down to the 
sordid and snufiling psalm-singers, who hid 
much that was coarse, and mean, and detest- 
able, under an exterior gi arb of sar — We 
have plotters too sort of 
waiters upon chances, ia desire to pratt 
by the changes on both sides : moreover, we 
have one -lady at least, who lends her influ- 
ence, which is great, to the Puritans, and her 
charms, which are not small, to the cause of 
King Charles. 

‘Lhe chief excellence of the work is the 
unatlected sympathy of the author in all that 
is generous and heroic, and his dislike and 
loathing for whateveris vile and base. Though 
the hero is a cavalier and a sufferer for the 
cause, and though much of the interest which 
we feel in the narrative is by his 
strange fortunes, no sooner does the stern 
but unkindly Lreton appear, than we 
give our affection to that manly and honest 
leader; in short, while we love the cava! 
we cannot resist admiring 
The mind of Mr. James seems almost too 
poet ic for conipositions sof the mingled nature 
ofthe historical novel; he has little sympathy 
with pe ople of a low condition in life, and, 
like Froissart, extends his affections to young 
knights about to win their spurs, and fai 
ladies, whose dark eyes and fine estates lead 

valour into captivity. He is a master of 
costume and manners, and gives us the colour 
and aspect of the times of which he treats ; 
nor is he unskilfal in character—on the con- 
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iers, 


the republicans. 





trary, for the most stirring scenes he finds 
suitable actors: General Ireton, Lord Mas- 
terton, Monsieur de Vitray, and Emily Lang- 





leigh, are drawn at fuil- length, and with 
great succe s—partic “ularly the Frenchman, 
who is ete rnally praising his native land, and 
averring, in the ‘words almost of the old ballad, 
that the sun took delight to shine for its sake, | 





sut our chief favourite is the little evil spirit 

of a page called Ball-o’-Fire—an orphan 
nursed in the camp of Lord Goring; there 
is something so sagacious and so active—so 
fiery and yet so cool—so affectionate and yet 
so savage, about this sucking incendiary, that 
we cannot help liking him, ‘and thanking the 
author for an original character, which smacks 
of the camp, and has nothing home-bred or 
domestic about it more than a wolf-cub. 

Had we received these volumes earlier, 
our notice would have been more ample; 
but the gloss of novelty is gone by—the work 
was reviewed by one of our brethren nearly 
a month since. We refrain from speaking 
more at length on what must be familiar 
and well known; and we mention the cir- 
cumstance, only to vindicate ourselves to 
an author whose genius we esteem. His 
booksellers are enterprising and pushing 
people, yet they neither consult his interest 
nor their own by such anticipatory notices. 
The system must not be persisted in; we 
have for these several months collected all 
the puffs positive, direct, aud oblique, issued 
from two or three great publishers ; we have 
also noted down every instance in which 
there has been an unfair attempt to influence 





| public opinion—the measure is nearly full— 


for | 
H 


who | 





our patience is nigh exhausted, and we feel 
an inclination to the fierce and the unsparing 
growing wpon us, 





By the late Barry 
London: Colburn 


Froissart and his Times. 
St. Leger, Esq. 3 vols. 
& Bentley. 
As the last act of Henry VI. now serves for 
the first of Richard IL1., so may the conclud- 
ing sentence of our review of ‘ Henry Mas- 
terton,’ be read as introductory to this of 
‘Froissart.’. This work was announced in 
the papers of last week, as “This day pub- 
lished.” ‘To put the truth of the advertise- 
ment to the test, we sent for it at the last 
hour on Friday night, and it could not be 
had in all Paternoster Row. ‘The summary of 
the bookseller’s own report, in his review of 
Saturday, was briefly, that the work is a col- 
lection of tales from I'roissart— we make no 
extracts, (saith he,) as we take it for granted 
that the majority are familiar with the chro- 
nicles, and shall only recommend the volumes 
to our juvenile readers.” We will take the 
ghost’s word for a thousand pounds, and, as 
juvenile readers, shall not 
trouble ourselves to send again for the work. 


we have but few 





By H. T. T. 
; Andrews. 

12 is founded on one of the saddest 
deeds in Romi mn story ; ; and it is to the praise 
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of the author, that he has availed himself of 
most of the dacts, and many of the sentiments 


of the historians, who wrote of the detestable 
Cara We now and then desire a little 
more simplicity, or a little more energy ; and 


calla. 





sometimes we miss the a and hurrying 
rush of thought ai wp langi i ge which distin- 
hes se m: nevertheless, the author 
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the merits and defects of our 
| matisi : 

This is my envied greatness then—but this ; 
Half empire, power, diadem a hali— 


our afi Fic veers in behalf of 
¢ and the oppressed, and kindles 
against the cruel and tyrannical op- 
‘he soliloquy of Geta will show 
young dra- 
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To rule—and by that rule to ’stablish firm 

The Roman name, the Imperial power and strength; 
To watch the bent, the tenor of its laws, 

As best and only safeguard to my throne— 

To deal with power, as with an axe, to lop 
Unsaply branches from the tree of Rome, 

That from the gifted space, to Heaven’s high front, 
The seemliest bough may vegetate to use ; 

To culture justice, and dispense its fruits ; 

With mine own hand, to throw along the state 

A line of virtuous deeds, that all may speed 

1'o run its parallel, are cause for envy— 

Envy! and for food, to bloat ambition’s carcass ! 
—What windy void hath her unglutted maw, 
That I should fill the angry chasm? 

Is it not monstrous ?— Monstrous too it is, 

As wrong of Heaven’s benevolence, that in 

the every socket of this jointed frame, 

I crave an eye ; and in each arm a sword, 

To guard the flood-gates of a treacherous life — 
Is this a state to be desired ! — No. 

Is it a state to be rejected !-— No. 

lt not desired, or utterly contemn’d, 

Vo ply the doubtful current be my aim; 

Or like the wily stream, steal on my course, 
Along the margin of our tempting fates, 

Till by the river of the state accrued 

In one o’erwhelming flood [ rush, and sweep 
The empire of my foes. — 

He is my brother—I should love him then: 

He is my elder—I should give him place— 
Why—now I reason—now, I am a child 

And call on nature as my waiting nurse : 
— What stirs me thus ?— My fears !—My fears the cause ? 
The cause my fears !—O jealousy, jealousy, 
Monster of dreads, ingratitudes and crimes ! 
Thou weav’st thy bristling locks with mine, till they 
Become one matted web inextricable— 
Cease! O cease thy hated vapours !— 

Cease, in my lungs to breathe thy horrid breaths, 
Lest thou become my very prototype ! 


There is too much bustle—too much 
hurrying to and fro—and far too much out- 
ery and exclamation in this drama, to make 
it very acceptable either in the closet or on 
the stage. The author may be assured that 
deeds such as he describes, being familiar 
to the natures of the actors, were done with 
far more ease, and less noise than he seems 
to imagine. 














History and Topography of the United States 
of America. Illustrated with a series of 
views drawn expressly for the work. 
Philadelphia, Wardle: London, Hinton ; 
and Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tis valuable work is now complete, forming 

two handsome volumes quarto, The history 

is concise, yet satisfactory; the topography 
full, and we dare say accurate; and the illus- 
trations, which consist chiefly of views of na- 
tural scenery, public monuments, national 
buildings, and maps of the various provinces, 
spread out as it were the whole republic be- 
fore us. This is the first work which has 
ventured to delineate the country, the people, 
the cities, the institutions, and monuments 





| 


of America. The author, John Howard Hin- 


ton, says in his preface, that “the history of 
the United States is in many respects humi- 
liating and painful to the feelings of English- 
men; ‘in this we differ from him; we are proud 
of America; we are of opinion that from no 
other people in Europe,could anation so strong 
in feelings of independence, and so wise and 
reasonable in maintaining it, have sprung 


Oo? 


we sce in our brethren on the other side of 


the Atlantic, the descendants of those noble- | 


minded men, who, sutiering in this isle for 


freedom’s sake, carried to the new world a | 


sense of independence, and a love of religion, 
on which the present greatness of Ame- 
rica is established. We have only to add, 
that this work is the fruit of much outlay and 
research—that the historical portion is written 
with much candour and love of truth, and 
that the illustrations are very creditable. 
We wish it all the success which it so well 
deserves. 


THE ATHENAUM. 


The Music of Nature. By William Gar- 
diner. London: Longman & Co. 
Mr. Gardiner is an enthusiast; but he is 
also a man of genius. He has successfully 
treated a subject, on which most other writers 
have fallen into affectation and nonsense. 
His views are fanciful and original, and may 
be true; he will be a bold man who ven- 
tures to say more in their fpraise. We 
opened his volume with great misgivings, 
but read it with great delight. There are 
some opinions we differ from, and some as- 
sertions of which we doubt the accuracy ; 
for instance, we think Mr. Gardiner mis- 
taken in what he says of the cuckoo, ‘That 
bird certainly, in his early song, gives a dis- 
tinct major third; but towards the close of 
the season, this major third is so flattened, 
as to become a minor third, a little out of 
tune. Neither is it true, that all cuckoos 
sing in the same diapason or pitch. We 
have, ourselves, heard two cuckoos at the same 
time, being between the two, at an almost 
equal distance from each; and so far from 
singing in unison, there was a difference of 
three semi-tones between them. Besides, it 
is a well-known physiological fact, that there 
is as great variety of temperament and con- 
stitution in animals, as in man; and the 
pitch of the voice is subject to the same laws. 

As Mr. Gardiner’s theories are illustrated 
by engraved music, which we cannot ex- 
tract, we shall select only some incidental 
anecdotes or opinions. 

The following are curious facts, relative 
to the powers of the human ear :— 

“The atmosphere is the grand medium by 
which sound is conveyed, though recent dis- 
coveries prove that other bodies conduct it with 
greater expedition, as in the instance of vibrat- 
ing a tuning fork, to the stem of which is at- 
tached a packthread string; on the other end 
being wrapt round the little finger, and placed 
in the chamber of the ear, the sound will be 
audibly conveyed to the distance of two hun- 
dred yards, though not perceptible to any by- 
stander. Miners, in boring for coal, can tell by 
the sound what substance they are penetrating; 
and a recent discovery is that of applying a lis- 
tening-tube to the breast to detect the motions 
of the heart. The quickness which some per- 
sons possess in distinguishing the smaller sounds, 
is very remarkable. A friend of the writer has 
declared he could readily perceive the motion of 
a flea, when on his nightcap, by the sound emit- 
ted by the machinery of his leaping powers. 
However extraordinary this may appear, we find 
a similar statement is given in the ingenious 
work upon insects, by Kirby and Spence, who 
say, ‘Il know of no other insect, the tread of 
which is accompanied by sound, except indeed 
the flea, whose steps a lady assured me she 
always hears when it passes over her night-cap, 
and that it clacks as if it was walking in pat- 
tens!’ If we can suppose the ear to be alive to 
such delicate vibrations, certainly there is no- 
thing in the way of sound too difficult for it to 
achieve.” 





Of the great superiority of Cremona vio- 
lins :-— 

* ‘l’o those who are conversant with the power 
of musical instruments, the following observa- 
tions will be fully understood. The violins 
made at Cremona about the year 1660 are su- 
perior in tone to any of a later date, age scem- 
ing to dispossess them of their noisy qualities, 
and leaving nothing but the pure tone. 
modern violin is played by the side of one of 
these instruments, it will appear much the 
louder of the two, but on receding 100 paces, 


If aj 


when compared with the Amati, it will be 
scarcely heard.” 

The following on vocal performers, is 
worthy of attention :— 

“ The cultivation of the female voice has con- 
ferred upon the musical art a charm never con- 
templated by our early composers; and of late 
it has been carried to such perfection as nearly 
to surpass every instrument in its powers of 
execution and expression. Two hundred years 
ago, a solo for either instrument or voice was 
unknown; but such is the love of exhibition at 
| the present day, that it is found expedient to 
impose a fine of five guineas upon any one per- 
forming a solo, either in the Antient or Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. But, as Dr. Burney ob- 
serves, instead of this sum being forfeited, if 
five hundred had been offered to the individual 
who could perform such a feat at that time, 
fewer candidates would have entered the lists, 
than if the like sum had been offered for flying 
from Salisbury steeple over Old Sarum without 
a balloon. For the last one hundred and thirty 
years we have scarcely produced more than half 
a dozen singers of first-rate eminence of either 
sex; while Italy has been pouring into this 
country a crowd of vocalists.” 

To this we will add a short account of the 
celebrated Grassini :— 

‘* Grassini was the first female singer who 
appeared on the Italian theatre with a contralto 
voice, that part having been previously sustained 
by men. Her tones, though purely feminine, 
were so new, that they were received with dis- 
trust; and some time elapsed before the audience 
were reconciled to a voice which was thought 
greatly too low for a woman. Her compass did 
not exceed ten notes, from A in the bass to ¢ in 
the treble; but such was their rich and mellow 
quality, that they formed a new species of de- 
light in the vocal art. Her pathos and feeling 
became the more evident when contrasted with 
the cold and fluty tones of Billington. She was 
beautiful and graceful; and her acting was su- 
perior to all those who had preceded her. From 
the introduction of Grassini, we may date one of 
the greatest improvements in the opera, that of 
the duetto for female voices, in which Rossini has 
shown such exquisite and incomparable taste.” 

An anecdote of Catalani, will not be here 
out of place :— 

“ When Captain Montague was cruizing off 
Brighton, Madame Catalani was invited, with 
other ladies, to a brilliant féte on board his 
frigate. The captain went in his launch on 
shore, manned by more than twenty men, to 
escort the fair freight on board, and as the boat 
was cutting through the waves, Madame Catalani 
without any previous notice, commenced the air 
of ‘Rule Britannia.’ Had a voice from the 
great deep spoken, the effect could not have been 
more instantaneous and sublime. The sailors, 
not knowing whom they were rowing, were so 
astonished and enchanted into inactivity, that 
with one accord they rested upon their oars, 
while tears trembled in the eyes of many of them. 
* You see, Madame,’ said the Captain, ‘ the effect 
this favourite air has upon these brave men, 
when sung by the finest voice in the world. 1 
have been in many victorious battles, but never 
felt any excitement equal to this.’ On arriving 
on board, the sailors, with his consent, entreated 
her to repeat the strain: she complied with the 
request with increased effect, and with so much 
good-nature, that when she quitted the ship, they 
cheered her wutil she reached the shore.” 

We are sorry, that Mr. Gardiner should 
have recorded in this valuable work, the 
silly aneedote of Paganini’s confinement in 
a dungeon ; where, having a violin with only 
| one string, he, by incessant practice, acquired 

his extraordinary execution. The story is 
| false, from beginning to end. 
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The following anecdote of Braham’s parrot, 
is curious :— 

“ Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep 
in the throat, and show great aptitude in imitat- 
ing the human voice. A most remarkable in- 
stance I met with at Mr. Braham’s villa in 
Brompton. A lady, who had great admiration 
for his talents, presented him with a parrot, on 
which she had bestowed great pains in teaching 
it to talk. After dinner, during a pause in the 
conversation, I was startled by a voice from 
one corner of the room calling out, in a strong 
hearty manner, ‘Come, Braham, give us a song!’ 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admira- 
tion of the company. The request being re- 
peated, and not answered, the parrot struck up 
the first verse of ‘ God save the King,’ in a clear, 
warbling tone, aiming at the style of the singer, 
and sang it through. The ease with which this 
bird was taught, was equally surprising with the 
performance. The same lady prepared him to 
accost Catalani, when dining with Mr. Braham, 
which so alarmed Madame, that she nearly fell 
from her chair. Upon his commencing ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ in a loud and intrepid tone, the 
chantress fell on her knees betore the bird, ex- 
claiming, in terms of delight, her admiration of 
its talents. 

“This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelley's, who, upon being asked to sing, replied 
—‘I never sing ona Sunday.’ ‘Never mind 
that, Poll, come give us asong.’ ‘No, excuse 
me, I've got a cold—don’t you hear how hoarse 
Iam?’ This extraordinary creature performed 
the three verses entire of ‘God save the King,’ 
words and music, without hesitation, from the 
beginning to the end.” 

We call the attention of singers to the fol- 
lowing remark upon orchestras :-— 

“The concert orchestras are universally de- 
fective: the stringed instruments are overpower- 
ed by acrowd of flutes, clarionets, bassoons, trum- 
pets, trombones, drums, and horns. If we ex- 
cept the Philharmonic band, there is not one in 
London that is properly composed. Singers 
have an aversion to the full orchestra, and to 
save the expense of duplicate parts, seldom give 
out more than one copy to each of the stringed 
instruments, thinking they shall be better heard 
by abridging them: they forget that in every 
case there is seldom or ever a sufficient number 
of violins, to moderate and keep down the force 
of the wind instruments. The writer noticed 
two circumstances in the Abbey band in the 
year 1791, worthy of remark: first, the great 
softness with which the songs were executed, 
although three hundred and_ seventy-seven 
stringed instruments accompanied the single 
voice: such was the lightness of the effect, that 
they did not overpower or incommode it. Se- 
cond, from the great extent of the surface from 
which the sounds emanated, they were diffused 
through the atmosphere, so as completely to fill 
it. No single instrument was heard, but all 

were blended together in the softest showers of 
harmony.” 

In our notice of this entertainiug work, 
we may be allowed to add, that its use is not 
confined to the musician alone ; it contains 
hints and examples of great value to public 
speakers; and we have no doubt that the 
‘Music of Nature’ will obtain that popu- 
larity to which it is so justly entitled. 





A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Augustus Earle. 
[Second Notice.) 
WE now resume our extracts from this in- 
teresting volume—and first, of 
The New Zealanders. 
“The natives are ‘cast in beauty’s perfect 
mould:’ the children are so fine and powerfully 





made, that each might serve for a model of a | 
statue of ‘the Infant Hercules :’ nothing can 
exceed the graceful and athletic forms of the 
men, or the rounded limbs of their young women. 
These possess eyes beautiful and eloquent, and 
a profusion of long, silky, curling hair: while 
the intellects of both sexes seem of a superior 
order: all appear eager for improvement, full 
of energy, and indefatigably industrious. * * * 
“TIT must do justice to the temperate habits 
of my savage friends. During my residence in 
New Zealand, I have known but very few who 
were addicted to drinking, and I scarcely ever 
saw one of them in a state of intoxication ; and, 
on this occasion, where a profusion of what they 
esteem delicacies was provided gratuitously, 
they partook so moderately of the tempting fare 
as not to be prevented using the most violent 
exertions immediately after their meal. * * * 
“ The great and leading defect in this coun- 
try, and the principal cause of their frequent 
wars and disturbances, which harass and depo- 
pulate the tribes and put a stop to all improve- 
ment, is the want of some regular system of 
government. There are only two classes of 
people—chiefs and slaves; and, as consangui- 


nity constitutes a high claim, the eldest son of | 


a large family, who can bring the greatest num- 
ber of warriors of his own name into the field, 
is considered the chief of that district or tribe; 
and as he, by reason of his followers, can take 
possession of the greatest number of prisoners 
or slaves, he becomes the ruling man. Every 
other man of his tribe considers himself on an 
equality with him in everything, except that 
he shows him obedience, and follows him to 
battle. 

“Each is independent in his own family, and 
holds uncontrolled power of life and death over 
every individual it contains. They seem not to 
exercise any coercion over the younger branches 
of a family, who are allowed unbounded liberty 
till the girls have sweethearts and the boys are 
strong enough to go to war. They are kind and 
hospitable to strangers; and are excessively 
fond of their children. On a journey, it is more 
usual to see the father carrying his infant than 
the mother; and all the little offices of a nurse 
are performed by him with the tenderest care 
and good humour. In many instances (wherein 
they differ from most savage tribes) I have seen 
the wife treated as an equal and companion. In 
fact, when not engaged in war, the New Zea- 
lander is quite a domestic, cheerful, harmless 
character; but once rouse his anger, or turn 
him into ridicule, and his disposition is instantly 
changed.” 

Mr. Earie throughout speaks in terms of 
high praise of the character of the people, 
and of the progressive advance they are 
making towards civilization. Our navigators, 
indeed, report them to be treacherous and 
wantonly cruel; but it is not remembered 
how often they may have innocently offended 
against their prejudices, and even their reli- 
gious opinions. It appears from the accounts 
collected by Mr. Earle, that it was owing to an 
unintentional offence of this nature—tishing 
in taboo’d water, and drawing their nets on 
to the sacred beach—that Captain Marion 
and his crew were murdered. From like 
ignorance Mr. Earle and his friends were 
placed in a position of great difficulty. The 
vessel had, accidentally, a chief from another 
part of the island on board. ‘The moment 
he was seen, King George and the natives 
became outrageous, and resolved on ven- 
geance need 

“To all our remonstrances George replied, 
‘ Any other man than this I would have pardon- 
ed; but it was only last year he killed, and 





remains unrevenged: I cannot allow him to 
leave my country alive; if I did, I should be 
despised for ever.’ 

“I was greatly grieved at the circumstance; 
but as I was somewhat of a favourite with 
George, I succeeded in convincing him that it 
arose purely from accident, and no intention of 
giving him offence; and he consented to leave 
him on board, but cautioned us not to allow 
him to land. ‘If I see him on shore, he dies,’ 
he repeated several times. * * * 

“Some days having passed since this alter- 
cation with George, we thought no more about 
it. The brig, from various causes, was certain 
to remain some time in this harbour ; and, as 
our New Zealand guest expressed a great desire 
to go on shore one day, we consented to his ac- 
companying us. We had scarcely entered our 
house, when we had reason to repent the im- 
prudent step we had taken: all the natives were 
in commotion; messengers were sent off to 
George to acquaint him with the circumstance, 
and soon after we saw him, attended by all his 
relations, accoutred for war; that is, quite 
naked, their skins oiled and painted, and armed 
| with muskets. Fury was in their looks and 
gestures as they hastened towards our residence. 
We had scarcely time to shut and fasten our 
door, when they made a rush to force it; and we 
had a severe struggle to keep them out. At 
one period their rage became so ungovernable 
that we expected every instant they would fire 
on us for preventing their entrance. ‘The man 
who was the cause of all this violence crept into 
our bed-room, and kept out of sight; but he 
did not, at any period of the disturbance, exhibit 
the least sign of fear, so accustomed are they 
from childhood to these deadly frays. 

““ When the natives found we would not give 
up the man, but that they must murder us before 
they could accomplish their revenge, the dis- 
appointment rendered them nearly frantic. Our 
situation was most critical and appalling; and 
nothing can be a more convincing proof of the 
influence the Europeans have obtained over 
them, than that, at such a moment, they should 
have refrained from setting fire to or pulling 
down the house, and sacrificing every one of us. 
George again remonstrated with us, assuring us 
it was his sacred duty to destroy this man, now 
he was in his territory; a duty which, he said, 
he owed to the memory of his murdered rela- 
tions, and which must be performed, even 
though he should sacrifice his ‘good English 
friends.’ He cautioned us not to stand between 
him and his enemy, who must die before the 
sun-set, pointing, at the same time, to that 
luminary, and ordering his slaves to kindle a 
large fire to roast him on. Finally, he and his 
friends planted themselves all round the house 
to prevent the escape of their victim.” 

King George was at length prevailed on 
to permit the man to return to the ship. 

“ During this transaction I witnessed the 
natural kindness of heart and disinterested 
tenderness of the female sex: no matter how 
distressing the circumstance or appalling the 
danger, they are, in all countries, the last to 
forsake man. While the enraged chiefs were 
yelling outside our house, and all our exertions 
could scarcely prevent them from making a 
forcible entry, all the women were sitting with, 
and trying to comfort the unhappy cause of this 
calamity. They had cooked for him a delicate 
dinner ; brought him fruit, and were using every 
means by which they could keep up his spirits, 
and buoy up his hopes; confidently assuring 
him the white men would not yield him up to 
his ferocious foes. Notwithstanding all their 
exertions, he was miserable, till informed by me 
of his safety; and I received the warmest thanks, 
and even blessings from his ‘ fair’ friends, as if 
I had conferred upon each a personal favour.” 








helped to eat, my own uncle, whose death still 


Neither Mr. Bennett nor Mr. Earle give a 
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very favourable report of the Missionaries, or 
of the success of their labours. 

“It has been imagined that the residence of 
missionaries would have the effect of civilizing 
the natives, and adding to the safety of ships 
touching here; but experience fully proves the 
fallacy of such an expectation. These people, 
abstracted by their own gloomy reflections, look 
with contempt on all who are in the pursuit of 
‘worldly wealth ;’ and regard the arrival of a 
whaler as an enemy coming to interfere with the 
spiritual interests of ‘ their flock,’ as they term 
the inhabitants; though I never yet saw one 
proselyte of their converting. 

“They never visit a whaler except on a Sun- 
day, and then it is to beg for the benefit of their 
society. It cannot, therefore, be expected that 
much sympathy can exist between parties, where 
the cold formality of one excites the contempt 
and disgust of the other.” 

On one occasion, when Mr. Karle was 
present,— 

“The minister endeavoured to explain the 
sacred mysteries of our religion to a number of 
the chicfs who were present. They listened 
attentively to all he said, and expressed no 
doubts as to its truth, only remarking that ‘as 
all these wonderful cireumsta nees happened 
only in ne comany of the white men, the great 
Spirit « expected the white men o wails to beli 
them.’ The missionary then began to ¢ xp 
on the torments of 























seemed horrified, but others said, ‘ they were 
quite sure such a place could only be made for 
the white faces, for they had no men half wicked 


enough in New Seah mid to be sent there;’ but 
when the reverend | 

mence that ‘all men’ would be condemned, the 
savages all burst into a Joud laugh, declaring 
‘they would have nothing to do with a God who 
delichted in such cruelties;’ and then (as a 
matter of right) hoped the missionary would 
give them each a blanket for having taken the 
trouble of listening to him so paticutly.” 


entleman added \ with vehe- 





The dogs left by the early voyagers have 
multiplied to such an extent, as to be now an 
intolerable nuisance; so the cats at ‘Tristan 
D’Acunha. 

“‘ When the first settlers arrived here, they 
brought with them several cats; some of which 
unfortunately escaped into the bushes, and have 
increased so rapidly, that they have become 
quite a nuisance. Poultry had run wild, and 
the climate was so congenial, that they multi- 
plied prodigiously, and were to be found in all 
parts of the island in abundance; but since the 
cats have been introduced, the poor fowls dis- 
appear rapidly. Indeed, these wild cats come 
so near the settlement as to attack and carry off 
the domestic poultry. I was out a few morn- 
ings ago, when the dogs caught one upon the 
beach. The nature and appearance of the ani- 
mal seemed quite changed ; all the characteris- 
tics of the domestic cat were gone: it was fierce, 
bold, and strong; and stood battle some time, 
against four good dogs, before it was killed.” 





The opinion of the Natives on the Compass. 

“The second day after we were at sea, I saw 
a group of savages lying round the binnacle, all 
intently occupied in observing the phenomenon 
of the magnetic attraction; they seemed at once 
to comprehend the purpose to which it was ap- 
plied, and I listened with eager curiosity to 
their remarks upon it. 

“¢ This,’ said they, ‘is the white man’s God, 
who directs them safely to different countries, 
and then can guide them home again.’ Out of 


compliment to us, and respect for its wonderful | 


powers, they seemed much inclined to worship 
this silent little monitor.” 

We now take leave of Mr. 
ing him a pleasant voyage; 


Earle, wish- 
and trusting 

















that the success of this oak will tempt him 
to give us another chapter out of the Journal 
of his wandering life. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

‘ Sketches of Venetian History, Vol. 1. This 
volume forms the thirty-second number of Mur- 
ray’s Family Library ; and, perhaps, it would be 
enough were we to say that it equals, in the 
spirit of its narrative and the graphic force of 
its details, its elder brother, volume the first, 
which we noticed some time ago. The history 
of that remarkable republic is now brought 


down from the year 1400 to its final extinction | 


by the French in 1798, and the adventures of 





its ¢ 
of its own change uble fortune s are related at 
reat length, probab! ore than necessary. 
tory of Venice is one of a romantic kind 
she fi uught more great battles for existence or 
conque st by land, and fitted out more splen 
naval armaments for protection or age 
at sea, than nations of ten times her 
Christendom at large owes 
valour against the Infidel 
something for preserving 














extent: 
> much for her 
m owes her 
in image of 










at least 





liberty on her shores, when half the earth aroun 1} 


her was s sunk in slave ry; and Commerce is dee p- 
iebted to her intrepid and fortunate n ivi- 
o showed or led the w ly to Vr 
urs. It is these consideration 
»>name of Venice dear to us; nor are 
anting other ties. Our Shakspeare, our 
, and our Byron, have made her 
s, and public places, 
familiar to us by the imperishing charm 
of divine verse: nor should we forget that she 
foiled not only ope enemies, but discovered 
and frustrated the most extraord ry conspi- 
—formed by one nation against another-- 
h the world ever heard of. On the whole, 
Library; the 


s, and, what 







streets, 





as well as her 








citizens, 













hic 
the volume is we 
»cllishments, too, ar 
er, much to the purpose. 

‘The Unehanged? a Ne —_ 5 vols.— Mr. 
Newinan assuredly i is the most fortunate of ali 
publishers: his authors ar thoresses have all 
fine-sounding poetic-locking name 
Crabbes, nor Scotts, nor, in short, any other 
barbarous name on his list—he deals in Rosas, 
Sclinas,Celestinas, Seraphinas, and Clementinas, 
and hence we have stories all silk and satin and 
otto of roses, which throw our young ladies into 
gentile raptures, and are even but too captivat- 
ing for us elderly men. Read but the spell 
which our Selina of ‘The Unchanged’ casts at 
the threshold of her story, and doubt, if you can, 
that it leads not to sweet love, sad crosses, for- 
tunate incidents, and happy marriages. “ It was 
a bright and cloudless morning in Spring, when 


othe af ¢ 
rtay oi the d 











—he has no 











the cheering rays of the sun shone full on the ! 


venerable countenance of Farmer Bloomfield, 
and, by their warmth, awakened him from a 
sleep as calm and tranquil as 
the good old man.” We shall not unveil—to use 
the appropriate language—any further the chaste 
blessings of love or the sacred mysteries of 


Hvymen, but leave the adventure to such of our | 
readers as may choose to encounter it in come | 


pany with Selina Davenport. 

‘ The Frugal Housewife,’-—dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy, by Mrs. Child, 

—like all the works we have ever seen by this 
lady, appears to be excellent. We are not 
now speaking on our poor unauthoritative judg- 
ment; the work has been submitted to all the 
“ womankind” of the family; and they are agreed 





that the receipts alone are worth the price of 


the volume, and that it is equally valuable to 
mistress and maid. 

‘ Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geo- 
graphy.’—This little ninepenny thing is for the 
use of junior pupils, and contains, in small com- 


ildren by sea and land, and the vicissitudes | 


was the heart of 


pass, much that must be sought widely else. 
where. 

‘A Royal Road to Short Hand, and a Key to 
the Same, by G.W. Jones. —We are admonished 
to beware how we meddle with the mysteries of 
short hand by an inscription still extant in West- 
minster cloisters:— 

With diligence and zeal most exemplary 

Did William Lawrence serve a Prebendary : 
Short hand he wrote, his flower in prime did fade, 
And hasty death short hand with him hath made. 

‘A Roman History for Youth,’ by 'T. Rose, is 
a meagre outline, and has been compiled from 
| sources long since convicted of inaccuracy, and 
is besides very carelessly executed. The illus- 
trations are desigued by Brooke—but either he 
has been more negligent of his fame than usual, 
or has not received justice from the hands of 
the engraver. 

The second volume of ‘ The Family Topogra- 
pher,’ by Samuel Tymms, contains Cornwail, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Somer- 
| setshire, and Wiltshire. ‘The first volume had 
our good word, and the present appears to have 
been compiled with equal care. 

® Dodd idge’s Devotional Letters,’ §c. There 
was a time when an English lady would scarcely 
have deemed her devotion to be real, unless she 
had it fortified by freguent admonitions from 
the lips, and letters from the hand of some dis- 
tinguished divine. Many of these letters are 
extant—those of Rutherford are, perhaps, the 
| most singular: on reading them one cannot but 
| be struck with his ingenuity in making them 
; acceptable to his fair correspondents ; they 
abound in spiritual ——_ allegorical wooines; 
and, when he quotes S Scripture he has recourse 
to the Song of Solomon, ‘and cites those verses 
which speak of kisses. The letters of Doddridge 
are more guarded, more elegant, but nothing 
like so interesting as are those of the elder di- 
vine. The present volume, however, contains 
many epistles to male devotees; and, to the 
whole are added, meditations and lectures from 
the most popular of the author’s works. 

Another * Memoir of Eugene dram,’ by a Mr. 
Morrisson Scatchard, has been sent to us. It is 
surely time to let the murderer’s memory be 
forgotten; but Mr. Scatchard’s babble about the 
* great man—the solitary rambler—the sublime 
visionary—the worshipper of nature,”’ is exceed- 
ingly disgusting. 

‘ The Literary Pancratium,’ by R. Carr, and 
T. S. Carr.—Under this odd title much learning 
and much agreeable—nay, searching, writing, 
are concealed. The two bold brethren have 
ventured on the discussion of perilous themes 
—viz. knowledge—the immateriality of the 
soul—the immortality of the soul—on natural 
religion —the origin of natural religion— 
those mental associations which precede and 
follow discoveries—on language—on the exis- 
tence of the Deity—on revelation. These are 
subjects, some of which have been often, per- 
haps too often, discussed: they are too profound, 
and too awful for human ingenuity to make 
much of: the sword of sacred mystery opposes 
the way to them as it did to the Garden of Eden 
of old, and men even of learning and genius 
should abstain from approaching. Our authors, 
| nevertheless, embark with much boldness and 
perfect self-possession on the dangerous sea of 
these speculations; they beg charts, and borrow 
lights indeed from all lands, and when they 
know not well in what direction to go, they lay 
down their oars and trust to fortune. When the 
husband, in Prior's tale, disclosed to his spouse 
a new scheme sdemeatie happiness, he “ backed 
his opinions with quotations ;” in like manner 
the makers of this book embellish one part and 
strengthen another, and, we are afraid, weaken 
a third, by quotations from sermons, poems, 
| Speeches, magazines and reviews. We have been 
| by turns, pleased, delighted, amused, and offended 
| in the perusal of this singular work. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SIR WALTER SCOITT’S RETURN TO ENGLAND, 


BY H. F. CHORLEY. 


CuanGE isabroad, and tumult:—ancient thrones 
Shake on their pedestals—distrust and fear 
Brood o’er the dwellings of those haughty ones 
Whose names were late a tower of stren 
we hear 
Rumours of battles from afar,—the ear 


+} 
gO a 





With ghastly tales of pestilence 
And dauntless hearts 
before. 


’ 
runs oer; 


grow dull, that never 


plenteous day 





ee ne and harvest merrin 
Th hind nations 
Whetteth his scythe 
Bright years gone by- 
On care and w 
Sadness hath silenced song; 


rer to some rustic lay 
but suily doth ] 


-Or PiOUS Ak 





nt to come ;—I1n eve 





j——the 





sealed. 


We hear of heavy things—th« 
And none rise up to fill their vacar 
The tomb those creat magicians dot] 
Who held the world of hearts 
feet— 
The Bard whose music made our pulses beat 
Even as he willed—the Prophet and the Sa 





bene 


Rests by his princely frie nd-—the giant ¢ his 
age !— 
We hear of heavy thin re went one forth 





Whose spells ten thous: ind hearts 

obey ed— 

We thought th’ inclement | 
Too boisterous for a flam 
And to the spirit of the 

With genial airs to nurse its wani 








Nor let its precious light in her warm breast 
expire. 
The summer brings him back—a veful dav, 
When the tired wanderer finds his native 
shore, 
Not with the buoyant step, the promise gay 


Of active health, to gladden us once more— 
Lies not Life’s secret in his treasured lore ?— 
Vain thought—how vain !— 
fears 
Sinks on the anxious 
with tears. 





cloud of boding 


heart, and loads the eyes 


Must he too go ?—Come, sit wi » by his gate 
To catch the tidings of the passin shour,— 

Is there not yet retrieval left to Fate 
Is there not Hope, wm 
That clings to Life?—Hath mind divine no 

power 
For him who bears it, to increase the span 
Of few and changeful years allotted unto man? 








ien e aower 


Thou seek’st too much—and yet, that spark from 
Heaven, 
That mind divine, itself shall never die !— 
Lo—on the earth it shall survive—the leaven 
Of future triumphs over worlds that lie 
In the gross darkness of the sealed eve. 
Years pass—it spreads—it breathes— it burns— 
and light 
Breaks out where was but mist—and knowledge 
springs from night! 


Then hold thy hope—though they must go— 
whose songs 
We hung upon like oracles—the seed 
Is sown among the world’s — ding throngs, 
From which the Tree of Life shall yet proceed, 








Whose fruit is lofty thought, ail noble deed; 

It shall increase—shall flourish—bright and 
brave, 

Albeit its Planter’s hand lie withered in the 
grave. 


cularity eminently nec 
| § ; } 








| prone 


garty was eminently susceptible of 


THE LIFE AND CONFESSIONS, INCLUDING THE 
OPINIONS, MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL, OF 
DICKY OPBRADY, ESQ. 

[Continued from No. 

I have a little deviated from the strict 
order of time in this narrative; but the plan 
of my renders a certain portion of irre- 


243 


stor 
‘ssary. 


I come 


now to that period of my human 

















existence when I was eight years of age. 
It 1 asserted 
that tl y given indi- 
vidual in learning « s less on the price 

paid for hi luc: 1, than his cap 

willimen to Y truetion iv mo- 
ther deriv eas tence from 
th cha s at the market of Dil- 
i suuosequ nt saic of t t 
at an inconsiderable proiit, 
Gi the court In Walch We lived, 
acknowledgment, it may be 
it did not come within the 
, y mother to provide for my edu- 
cation at any of the greater, or more xpen- 
sive, establishments for instruction Thi is is 





an advantage from which the poo or aré 


for 



































ever excluded. I was consequently intrus isted 
to the ¢ 4 » who, as the po texpr 
it, ** tai ing idea how to she 
in consid 1 of the humble recompe 
of three-pence per week. Thus i will he | 
n that, even allowing the year to consist | 
wo weeks, the annuel charge of my | 
n could not po sibly exceed thirte: nN 
It must, he »wever, in fairness be | 
that, on a subsequent is | 
Was s aggravat | 
nec it iat d of furni | 
with j phering-hoc | 
What « ‘sitive amd impressible 
man! ‘That the m act of writing this one | 
little word should possess the ma; and 
irresistible power of disturbing the whole of | 
my animal organization, and of shaking my 
immortal soul as the leaf is shaken by the | 
blast! Strange as it may appear, this dumb 


and passive utensil was to become the ar- 






biter of my destiny! Oh! that I had 
been gifted with the power of Hercules, 
teseribed in Tooke’s Pantheon, or the 


anterior to the cropping 
nd barberizing 
thee into mil- 
Veach par- 


b arnaren sa 
da hed 
shatter¢ 


individual fraement 











and into atoms 
innumerable! * * * But to proce L 

The name of the superintendent of the 

society in which | was now admitted a mem- 





ber was O'Floggarty. School-boys are ever 
to bestow, what they term nick-names 
on all who come within the sphere of their 
acquaintance. * * * * T shall not attempt 
to account this prop nsity. 1 merely 
aie the fact. I retain a fresh and perfect 
recollection of one flashes of mer- 
rime S} , 
Hamlet, expresses it, which the propensity 
I have just noticed elicited. 

One of my school-fellows, a lively, whim- 
sical lad, perceiving that the name of O'F/og- 
a pun, 
waggishly converted it into O/d Flog-hearty! 
The jest was hailed with enthusiasm. Th 
inventor was instantly laimed the very 
paragon of wit. His su invested him 
with a certain de¢ree of influence in all the 
proceedings of this little community. He 
the lord of the ascendant. Hisname 





for 


of t 





nt,’ as ksye 


proc 
i 
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became 


in hi is tragedy of 








was Stubbs, It must be confessed, that he 
was a lad of amiable and engaging manners. 
In his person he was beautiful. His exte- 
rior habiliments were composed partly of 
brown velveteen, and partly of crimson 
plush. It was seareely possible to conceive, 
against such a being, a sentiment of dislike ; 
and thence it resulted that I hated, I ab- 
horred, I detested him! His jest was not 
the emanation of my spirit, and I envied him 
At that moment I conceived 
the idea, that we must for ever be bitter and 
remorseless enemies ; that it was inevitably 
stiny of one of us to destroy the other. 


Its success, 


in the de 


1 formed the determination, if possible, to 
destroy him. It may, perhaps, be imagined, 
that L was not, what is usually termed, a 


1 confess it. I was, com- 
Strickly speaking, I 
In a word, I was 


well-disposed lad. 
paratively, a bad boy. 
vas positively a bad boy. 








superiatively a bad boy. ‘Show me a boy 
with such a mind as this, and time, that 
ripens manhood in him, shall ripen vice too.’ 








The Gamester, a Tragedy ia five acts — 
re 1. sc. 2. p. 3. line 4. “ed. 5 

At the time of which I am _ now speak- 
ing, the metropolis was agitated by the com- 
vulgarly distinguished as the Riots 
of Eighty. If ‘there be one subject rather 
than another in which numerous bodies of 
children feel intensely interested, it may be 
said to be a political dispute. Another cir- 
cumstance, eminently tending to heighten 
this interest is, the fortunate concurrence of 
a religious feeling being grafted, if I may 
so express myself, upon the political stem. 





motion, 


These disturbances, it is well-known, received 
alsc annellati P tha & No > 2 
on ) the appellation of the No Popery 
tiots. 


it happened that the school of which 

was a member was eminently popish. We 
were, to a boy, the offspring of popish parents. 
Any slur upon the cause of popery would 
have invited the utter and inevitable destruc- 
tion of him who should have dared to level 
it. I have already mentioned Billy White. 
A custom at this time existed in the school, 
of shooting peas at each other, out of a hol- 
low tube. ‘This weapon, paramountly sim- 
ple in its construction, was denominated 

pop-gun. I was of a grave cast of mind. I 
took no delight in this amusement. I dis- 
liked it in an inexpressible degree. * * * 

It was a remarkable part of my system 
of conduct never to talk more than was 
strictly necessary. Not only was I silent 
when I had nothing to say; : but fre ‘quently, 
when it became a matter of urgency that I 
should communicate my ideas to another, I 
preferred, if possible, to convey them through 
any other medium than that of language. 
Thus, I frequently expressed my thoughts 
and feelings by a look, a nudge, or a kick. 
Ilaving stated this circumstance, it will ap- 
pear the less extraordinary that I devised 
the expedient of exhibiting in writing my 
protest against the use of pop-guns. * * * 

b have already said it became necessary 

) furnish we with a slate. At the period 1 
am now speaking of, I was in possession of 
it. According to the laws by which the 
right of property is regulated and established, 
the slate was legally and equitably mine. It 
was superlatively my slate. No honourable 
or ingenuous mind would have disputed my 
property in it. I contemplated my right in 
it with feelings of indescribable complace ncy. 
I knew that nothing short of the appli- 
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cation of an external and unjust force could 
divest me of it. Yet I was not ignorant 
that it might be wrenched and wrested from 
me. The physical possession of it might 
indeed be abstracted trom me, and vested in 
another; but the moral right of property in 
the slate would still be mine; nor could the 
most subtle and plausible inventions of argu- 
ment, backed and aided by the united force 
of all the armies of Europe, deprive me of it. 
From what I have here premised, it will 


naturally be anticipated, that a spoliation of 


this kind had been meditated. No such 
thing. No indications of any attempt, nor, 
indeed, of any disposition, hostile to my pro- 
perty, were ever manifested. I basked in 
the quiet and undisputed possession of my 
slate. But to proceed. 

On one side of this utensil was proposed 
the following question, the solution of which 
was referred to my arithmetical abilities, 
namely : “ Ifa barrel of herrings cost fifteen 
shillings, what is the distance to ‘Tyburn 
turnpike?” I record this absurd query as 
a striking example of the contemptible and 
senseless waggery to which that petty tyrant 
of a school, the monitor, will occasionally 
descend. ‘The other side of my slate pre- 
sented, as Shakspeare says in his play of 
Twelfth Night, “a blank.” I promptly 
conceived the idea of rendering this blank 
an accessary in the project I have alluded 
to. I did not for a moment hesitate in act- 
ing upon this suggestion. I seized my slate, 
and wrote upon it, in large and legible 
characters, the words No poppery! ‘To 
every ingenuous mind it must be evident 
that these words merely contained a prohi- 
bition of the pop-gun game I have described. 
Can it be imagined that there existed the 
devilish chymistry which should transmute 
these innocent combinations of six members 
of the alphabet, into a charge of a heinous 
and an unpardonable nature, against so un- 
offending an individual as myself? Billy 
White! I have already described the terri- 
ble effect produced upon my animal economy 
by the simple mention of this heart- wither- 
ing name; but the soul-corroding tale must 
be told. In the hellish crucible of his brain, 
White concocted the design of rendering the 
innocent phrase, ‘‘ No poppery,” the instru- 
ment of my utter and complete destruction ; 
and with fiend-like subtlety he selected the 
opportunity most likely to give it its fullest 
and direst operation. 

One Tuesday morning, during school- 
hours, I applied to the master for leave 
of temporary absence. It was granted. In 
the pure unsuspectingness of my heart, I left 
my slate on my desk. [ had scarcely been 
absent a quarter of an hour. On my return 
I found the school in commotion. I took 
my seat. My slate was no longer where I 
had left it. I demanded what had caused 
its removal. Stubbs, whom I have already 
mentioned as having, by his amiable and 
intellectual qualities, excited my hatred, held 
it up in his right hand, elevated a little above 
his head. In a tone of voice sufficiently 








in the word poppery had insidiously been 
removed ; and thus the war-whoop of into- 
lerance and fanaticism, the fearful words, 
“no popery,” appeared to be traced by my 
hand, and were exhibited as a serious and 
overwhelming charge against me. 

Any excuse would have been useless. I 
had confessed to the writing ; that alone was 
suflicient to insure my condemnation. I was 
too proud to explain. * * * * 

These circumstances combined, weighed 
heavily against me. What was to be my 
punishment? Billy White (who, some years 
after this event, confessed, as he lay on his 
death-bed, that with the fore-finger of his 
right hand, he himself, dislocated that thrice 
important p,) proposed that I should be 
forced to eat the slate! The inhumanity of 
this proposition, coupled perhaps with the 
consideration of the inadequacy of the human 
organs of digestion to its fulfilment, caused 
it to be negatived by a small majority. He 
then demanded that the slate should be ex- 
hibited to our preceptor. Stubbs, who for 





ever, and eternally, was fated to be my bane | 
and curse, suggested more lenient measures. | 


In atone of voice eminently indicative of 
feeling and good-nature, he said, ** Let his 
only punishment be, to spit upon this here 
sponge, aud rub out them there words."” Oh! 


all into thy kindly heart ? 


jected, and have preserved the at once ele- 
vated and debased posture I was placed in till 
the extinction of time itself, if I could there- 
by have been relieved from the agonizing 
pangs that were to follow. 

With fiend-like readiness, Billy White of- 
fered himself (as in the technical language 
of the school it was expressed,) to be the 
horse. I have a perfect and distinct recol- 
lection of the scene, with all its heart-rend- 
ing circumstances. I wore a pair of breeches 
made of that material distinguished by the 
name of brown corduroy. They were so 
constructed as, simply by loosening a cord 
at the back, to fall down to my heels. I have 
before hinted at the unostentatious and al- 
most primitive character of my wardrobe. 
On that day I wore no shirt. The duration 
of the ceremony was rather curtailed by this 
circumstance. 

The master now approached. _ In his right 
hand he held the instrument of my punish- 
ment. He elevated his arm. In an instant 
of time the conviction rushed into my mind 
that it had descended. Strictly speaking, 
this conviction was not purely metaphysical. 
I uttered a scream. It was in vain. Man, 
thought I, has exchanged his nature with 
the beasts of the forest. At that precise mo- 


| ment I formed the resolution of hating my 
Stubbs ! had myriads of daggers been within | 
my grasp, I could for this have plunged them | 


His really good-tempered intentions were | 


overruled. The slate was 
Ok gga rly 3 I 


was summoned to appear 
before him. 


The form of trial was abrupt, 


| as the infliction of punishment was speedy 


and severe. Billy White, 
gerness, volunteered his powers of cloquence, 
as my accuser. He stated the charge in few 
words, but those words were selected and 
arranged with diabolical skill. I was sim- 
ply asked, whether I had anything to object 
against the truth of the charge. My soul 
took refuge in itself; I disdained to reply ; 
or, rather, before I could sufficiently collect 
myself to reply with the proper degree of 


with savage 


exhibited to | 


ea- | 


confidence and consistency, the fatal man- | 


date to hoist me had issued from the lips of 
the tyrannical pedagogue. 

I inwardly felt the injustice of this pro- 
ceeding. It created in my mind a senti- 
ment never to be crushed or eradicated. 
This sentiment was a settled and regulated 
hatred of every species of authority. ‘This 
sentiment, by a constant collision with others 
in my mind, generated another, the principle 
of which was, if I may so express myself, an 
invincible objection against every sort of pu- 
nishment for any sort of crime. 

I have already said that the mandate to 
hoist me was issued. At that early period of 


| my human life, I felt an unconquerable dis- 


loud to render his question audible, and in | 


his peculiar idiom, he exclaimed, “ Is this 
here slate yours?’ I answered simply by 
one word of an affirmative signification. 


“ Then these here words is of your writing?” | 


“Eminently so,” replied I, But what was 
my astonishment and horror, when, on a 
nearer view, I perceived that the second p 


| 


like of all kinds of bodily pain. To state my 
idea with more precision—I should say that 
I have at every period of my human life 
entertained this aversion. Even now, while 
my feeble hand is occupied in transcribing 
these melancholy records, this aversion is 
still the inmate of my bosom. The convic- 
tion is strong upon my mind that this aver- 
sion is rational. I was not without senti- 
ments of shame ; but now that I can Jook back 
with a certain portion of calmness upon this 
scene, I freely declare that I would willingly 
and without a murmur have suffered the 


| degrading exposure to which I was sub- 


} 


species. The lashes were reiterated with 
inconceivable rapidity. I adapted my cries, 
with admirable proportion, to the increase 
of my sufferings. The arm of my tormentor 
at length became languid through exertion, 
and he permitted me to descend. My pain 
was intolerable. 

I have often shuddered on considering 
the refinement of cruelty implied by this 
mode of punishment. Under almost every 
kind of bodily suffering we derive some re- 
lief from the placing of ourselves in that 
particular posture or attitude commonly de- 
scribed by the phrase “ sitting down.” Now, 
in this case, the cruel and excoriating flagel- 
lation is applied to that precise part of the 
human anatomy which essentially deter- 
mines the character of that attitude; and, 
therefore, such a relief is rendered utterly 
unattainable, and the slightest attempt to 
attain it is necessarily accompanied by an 
aggravated renewal of suffering. I cannot 
resist the impulse which forces me to ex- 
claim in the pathetic and indignant, yet 
quaint words of Chaucer— 

Savage beastes yee bee, not men; 
i tellen ye so agen and agen. 

I could no longer remain in, or breathe of, 
the same atmosphere with my persecutors, 
and the objects of my hate. My removal was 
determined on. The period of this long-de- 
sired event was somewhat accelerated by a 
circumstance which I will relate. 

I have already explained my notions re- 
specting the nature of property. I will again 
explain them; but with stricter reference to 
the incident I am about to record. Pro- 
perty is of two kinds: physical and moral. 
The former implies actual possession, which 
is said to be nine points of the law; the lat- 
ter implies right, which, as I have before 
shown, is unalienable. ‘Thus, a man may be 
forcibly dispossessed of the actual holding 
of his property, his house for instance; yet 
still the moral right in that house remains 
with him, and it is therefore to all intents 
and purposes his house. I turn this man 





forth from his tenement into the street, and 
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instal myself the physical possessor of it; 
yet the house is as clearly his, as though he 
were at that moment sleeping quietly in the 
best apartment it contains. The difference 
is in the tenant, not the proprietor. 

On my way to the school one morning, 
and, as Jaques says, with my “ shining 
morning face,” I perceived in the window of 
a gingerbread-baker a cake, before which 
was lying a small paper bearing simply the 
words “one penny.” These words, as I 
well knew, implied that the cake would not 
be surrendered but in exchange for a piece 
or pieces of money, conventionally possessed 
of that precise value. I could not call my- 
self the proprietor of the smallest specimen 
of the coin of the realm. ‘To have gazed 
longer on the cake would have been to tam- 

er wantonly with my desires. I withdrew. 
F pessntal to my school. 

I could not compose my mind to the duties 
of the morning. In every tempting form, 
the cake I had seen haunted my imagina- 
tion. 
it was irresistible. My mode of considering 
its exhibition, too, inflamed my anxiety. It 
was placed there, I thought, for no other 
purpose than to “show my eyes and grieve 
my heart ;” and I proudly determined, that 
my feelings should not be the “pipe” for a 
gingerbread-baker to “ tune what stop’ he 
pleased upon. 

The lad who usually occupied the right 
hand seat next to me in the school, was called 
Simkins. The prevailing quality of this 


My desire to become the possessor of 








this. He already knows that Simkins attested 
to his property in the money, which, upon 
a slight search, was discovered upon my per- 
son. It was in vain that I expatiated upon 


the nature of property ; that I explained my | 


| notions concerning the separate and distinct 


qualities of moral and physical possession ; 


| that I endeavoured to convince my auditors, 


of Simkins, I did not thereby deprive him of 


boy’s mind, was vanity; this quality usually } 


manifested itself in silly and contemptible 
boastings. It happened, that morning, that 
he was in possession of a piece of cop- 
per, round and flat, bearing on one side a 
portrait of the king, and on the other, a 
figure of Britannia. The metal, thus formed 
and impressed, was precisely of that current 
value for which I had With a 
smile of triumph he exhibited his wealth, 


occasion. 


and then placed it in the left hand pocket of 


his waistcoat. I have ever entertained an 
unbounded dislike of boasting, and I deter- 
mined to punish it in Simkins. The money 
that lay idly in his pocket would be useful 
to me; and this consideration, blended with 
the notion that to deprive him of it would 
be the severest punishment I could inflict 
upon him, determined me in the course to 
be pursued. 

He was soon intently engaged upon a sum 
in addition ; and, if i may be allowed for 
once to indulge in a little pleasantry, I took 
that opportunity of performing my experi- 
ment in subtraction. I cautiously conveyed 
my right hand into his left-hand pocket, and, 
with considerable dexterity, I succeeded in 
abstracting the penny I have mentioned from 
his person, and disposing of it on my own. 
Already I was the ideal proprictor of the 
cake. This glorious vision was suddenly to 
be dispelled. 

I have often thought, that there are cer- 
tain beings placed upon the surface of our 
planet for the mere and only purpose of op- 
posing the views, and counteracting the inten- 
tions of others. Such a being was White in 
reference to me. Need I say that he had 
observed the evolution, which I fondly ima- 
gined I had in secret performed? Need I 
describe with what alacrity he communicated 
what he had observed to O' Floggarty ?—No! 
The mind of the reader has anticipated all 





that by abstracting his coin from the pocket 


his moral right in it. O'FVoggarty retorted 
by his common-place ideas upon the nature 
of meum and tuum; and I was consequently 
subjected to the process I have before pic- 
tured in such vivid colours. My retirement, 
or, as it was technically termed, my expul- 
sion from this establishment, immediately 
followed. 
[To be concluded in No. 246.) 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have seen the plans of the proposed 
New National Gallery and Royal Academy, 
and we can have no hesitation in saying, 
that the architect has wrought well to the 
limitated nature of his site and outlays. A 
confounded carriage way—in obedience to 
old established right—intersects the design, 
while the cumbrous nature of sculpture, and 
the acrial quality of painting, refuse to unit 
so as to make galleries beneficial to them 
both. It is proposed in one plan, to give 
painting and sculpture a magnificent range 
of galleries, with a splendid stair and top- 
lights ; and to this there can be but one objec- 


| tion, namely, the -floor is 10 fect or more 
! above the ground, and weighty works in 
marble would require to be craned up ; this 
would exclude massy works—nothing above 


without ex- 


Another 


aton weight could be admitted 
cessive toil, and no little danger. 
plan offers a gallery on the 

feet long, 22 feet wide, and some 30 feet 
high. matter of convenience, is 
unobjectionable; butit has three serious faults : 
1, It is at least 15 feet too narrow; 2, The 





This, as a 


lights are on the sides, instead of the ends of 


the gallery; 3, The way tothe great staircase 
of the painting galleries goes through it. We 
are quite sure, that this latter plan will never 
do; 





with the painting galleries, is to scale 50 teet 
long, by 40 feet wide—dimensions, which 
experience tells us, are suitable for exhibiting 
works in Those who covet econo- 
mical plans, will be pleased to hear that the 
old portico of Carlton House is to be wrought 
into the new building. 

Chantrey’s colossal bronze statue of James 
Watt, has, we hear, been erected in the city 
of Glasgow ; the northern papers praise its 
ease and simplicity, and the unrivalled beauty 
of the portrait. A statue of the same person 
in marble, and from the same hand, has been 
munificently presented to Glasgow College, 
by the only son of the great northern inventor. 

We are looking forward with some impa- 
tience to the appearance of the Magazines 
this month. Not only has Moore become 
art and part, as the Scotch lawyers word 
it, with Campbell in the Metropolitan; 
but Lady Blesington, who, amid the pure 
air of Italy, enjoyed the company of Lord 
Byron, is about to give the fruit of these 
conversations to Mr. Bulwer and his New 
Monthly; while the Hon. Mrs. Norton has 


marble, 





enlisted for The Court Magazine, contributors 
from the Commons and from the Lords. If 
either of these Magazines be but half as good 
as the proprietors have tried to persuade us 
they will, we shall be contented. 

‘Taglioni, the graceful and the fascinating, 
“the admired of ali beholders,” is hourly 
expected in Londen, and is forthwith to 
make her appearance at Covent Garden 
in a ballet, under tae direction of Coulon, 
who is now in town. How is this? Surely 
we remember that Taglioni was announced 
among the large letter engagements at the 
Opera! Paganini, too, has once more come 
among us, and is about to give concerts at 
Drury Lane—so says report. We regret to 
hear, as a set-off for all this promised plea- 
sure, that Cinti and her husband left London 
on Thursday, for Paris. Cinti was, for nearly 
two months, the sole support of the Italian 
Opera; and her loss will be sensibly felt. 
With regard to the disagreement between her 
and the manager, we shall not offer an opi- 
nion. The accounts of the different parties 
cannot be reconciled. The friends of the one 
assert, that the terms asked were extrava- 
gant and ridiculous; and certainly those 
mentioned to us, deserve to be so charac- 
terized. On the contrary, the friends of the 
other state, that she did not receive while, 
here, one-half the salary of either Tosi or 
Grisi; and assuredly, she was worth both 
together.—Mr. Mason's own opera is at last 
to be put in rehearsal, and will probably 
be produced within a fortnight. Macbeth was 
not acted this weck, as we anticipated, owing, 
it is said, to the continued attraction of ‘ Fi- 


| delio;’ but should the engagements of Devrient 


eround fioor 50 


and Hlaitzinger be renewed this day, it will 
perhaps be produced on Monday. At Mu- 
nich, Dresden, and Frankfort, it was suc- 
cessful, 

Miss Kelly's mono-dramatic entertainment, 
which was advertised for Friday the 6th of 
July, at the Hanover-square Rooms, is, we 
understand, postponed to Friday the 13th. 
Arduous as an undertaking of this nature is 


| for a man, the difficulties presented are still 


more formidable for a female to surmount. 
Miss Kelly has too much good sense not be 


| fully aware of this; and, therefore, the simple 


the sculpture gallery on the same range | 


fact of her determining to make the attempt, 
may be taken as a fair presumption in favour 
The force of her talent is, at 
present, better known than its variety ; and 
we trust, that the result of her bold experi- 
ment will be, to make the public equally ac- 
guainted with both. 


of her success. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


June 21,—His Royal Highness the President 
in the chair. 

The following papers were read—namely, 

An Account of the Magnetical Experiments 
made on the Western Coast of Africa, in 1830 
and 1831, by Commander Edward Belcher, of 
H.M.S. £tna; communicated by G. Fisher, 
Esq., through Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. 

On the Use of a Substance called the False- 
tongue in Foals, by Professor Sewell, of the 
Royal Veterinary College; communicated by 
Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S. 

Journal of the Weather kept at High Wy- 
combe, during the year 1831, with Monthly 
Observations, by James G. Tatem, Esq. 

Relation des Experiences Physiques et Géolo- 
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giques faites au — d’Oo, prés is Bagnores 
Deluchon en 1831, par M. Nérée Bombée. 

Observations on the 
Marine Testaceous Mollusca, illustrative of their 
mode of preying, by Edward Osler, Esq. ; com- 
municated by L. W. Dillwyn, Boe. F.R.S. 

On the Mammary Glands of the Ornithor- 
hyneus Paradoxus, by Richard Owen, Esq. 

A Physiological Inquiry into the Uses of the 
Thymus Gland, by John Tuson, Esq.; commu- 
nicated by J. C. Carpue, Esq. F.R.S. 

An Investigation of the powers of the 
supporters of Combustion to destroy the viru- 
lence of Morbid Poisons, and of the P oison ous 
Gases, with a view to ascertain the poss 
controlling the extension of 
demic Diseases, by 





simple 


I 





conta 











; 
comninnic uted by J. II. Green, E 

Considerations on the Laws ot ms “%y with re 
ference to the Origin of Disease, by A. Craw- 
ford; communicated by TI. J , Esq., 
F.R.S. 

On the Water Barometer erected in the Hall 
of the toyal Society. by J. F. Daniel 6 Esq. 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in King’s Col- 
lege, London. ; 





Barometer, with 
mena 


son the 
tions into the Phen« 


lation, 


Hourly Observati: 
experimental Investig 
of its periodical Oscil by James Hudson, 
Assistant Secretary Librarian to the Royal 
Society; communicated by Jolin Wm. Lubbock, 
Esq. V.P. and Treasur¢ r RS. 

Note on the Tides in the P. 
John Wm. Lubb IC ik, Isq., \ 
Royal Society. 
“Researches in 
same. 





} 
and 


ort of London, by 





Physical Ast by the 


The following were admitted Fellows of the 
Society: Lord Jolin Speacer Churchill; Lieut. 
W. S. Stratford, R.N.; John Di o 





Michael ‘Thom: 
Clark; and Dr. Jam 

The Society then 
vacation, to meet 
next. 





j Kea 
Esq. 
's Hope. 

io ined ov 
ayain on the 


r the lon: 
15th of November 


A List of the Royal Soci 
the ensuing Session :— 


‘s Meetings for 








1832. Nov. 15 } 1883. March 7 
22 | l4 
30 Annivers. { bo 
Dec. 6 | 
13 { April 18 
20 } 25 
1833. Jan. i0 ! May 2 
| 9 
HA 16 
31 ! 23 
Feb. i June 6 
iE 
2 20 
28 ! 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


June 25.—A letter was read from Mr. 
therst, who lately left this count ry for Africa, 
dated at the Old Caleba r, 16th of March, at 
which time he was on the point of proc -eding 
into the interior to Funda, on his journey to- 
wards the Barh-el- Abiad. 

A letter was also read from C: apt. Jobneon, of 
the East India Company's Service, det: ailing ¢ it 
plan for obtaining a water communication with 
Calcutta by steam-boats, from the mouth of the 
river Hooghley, instead of the present intricate 
and tedious route through the Sunderbund pas- 
sages. This is to be effected by means of a canal 
with locks, which would remove the necessity of 
passing over the bar where at times tl 
a depth of three feet at low water. 

At the former meeting of this Society an ac- 
count of the islands of Anegada, in the West 
Indies, was read. 

The present being the last meeting of the 
season, the Society adjourned for the summer. 


Coul- 









re is only 


Anatomy and Habits of 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Ms eting of the 20th inst.—Colonel Leake in 
e chair. 
A paper, by Mr. Hamilton, was read, con- 
taining an ¢ wp i lat ion of the cclebrat 
de awe of 








! + f hal > 
descent of Apollo, in the 


Iliad, book I. v. nT. 
Oo’ VUKTE COLKWG. 
The writer's o » sho 

















scription includes rr 
mythological me rot Ni t} 
of Chaos and mother of the Dates and 
whose vengeance th 
the Grecian chiefs, ft r imp 
honouring his priest ¢ 
It is true, this alleworical or me 
sense is by no me Is i ir nV With the gee 
simplicity of Hiomer; accordingly, Mr. 
milton, with several of the best commen- 
ts the clause as the interpolation of 





a aD sn 
lai and 





il style, enriched with moral and my- 


enigmatic 


h, and Ralph 





ed members. 

ithe Annual Report, 
‘ \ 

ty has been pleased 

present the Socicty 














Subscribers to 
t the 


i Gralton 








of the procress 
ast i il meeting, in 
June sa30 , was read by the chairman, the Right 


Ilon. Sir ¢ 


3. Ouseley, Bart. 











explai: yn of NO anniversary meeting 
havin last year, ret to the de- 
livery of nine works in the ce oi t period 
as evidence that the not relaxed 
in its endeavours to full ( for which 
it was lated. After expressing the regret 


-e at the death wf Ats first patron, 





- and announcing th ut Llis pre- 
: : 
y had been most graciously ple ased 
to continue the royal donation of titty guineas 


annually to the Institution, the report detailed 


the correspondence which had taken place with 











the branch committee at Rome, and esta- 
blishment of ene at Bombay, ler the auspices 
of the Earl of Clare; it then alluded to the 


arrangement 


Mr. 


Ss consequent on the resign 
Hutt:mann as Sccretary to the comnnittee, in 





the latter part of last \ nee 
of that office by Mr. Han ‘rated 
the titles of the ten dill day 





- 

overs 
pected 
Kemusat 


placed on the table, besides which two 
would have been ready but for une: 
causes of delay. The decease of M. 
was noticed in terms of gre ret; and it was 
stated that he had, before his death, completed 
an interesting translation from the Chinese for 
the committee, which would be carried through 
the press by M. Klaproth. An int res ting de- 
nation to the fund trom His late ; 
King of Sardinia, was announced as 
been prese nted through hi 
a beautiful copy, by M. 
Persian romance called } 
his copy is a perfe ret imitation « 

both in the manuscri ipt and the woh aw Bow which 
adorn it. 


The report announced that James Atkinson, 


atr 











ay, of Paris 












tion of 


Esq., eadinnen of the Shah til mary Dr. 
Adolphus .Stenzler, translator of the Raghu 
Vansa, had been selected by the committee to 
receive the royal medals this year; also, that a 
royal medal had last year been presented to 
Major Charles Stewart, for his translation of the 
Autobiography of Timir. 

A list of works in the press, and of transla- 
tions preparing for publication, both in Europe 
and Asia, was next given; the names of the 
subscribers who have joined the Institution 

e the last report, d, an l, after ast _ 
ment of the proceeds of the 
Tyrell 







an 
louowse 
sale of the work 








published by the Fund for the last tw » yenre, 
| ied with a very favourable 
prospects of the association, 





Sir A. 


rset moved, and 





Jo i a motion, that the report 
s eceived and printed, which was car- 
ried unanimous s was also a motion to the 





to the auditors’ report, 
a balance in favour of the fund, 
Phe Duke of Wellington then 


h exhibit 
L ts. 


presented one ot the x 


whic 





it medals to Dr. Stenz- 
at being empow- 


ressing his gratification 





meeting to present him with a royal 
vard for the translation which he 
The other medal was presented 


to James Atkinson, Esq., by Duke of So- 


the 
vith an appro l 











The regulations of the committee, as arranged 
and extended by My. Hanzhton, were then sub- 
I 1, and adosted by the meeting. 

Phanks were t 1 veted, riatim, to the 
committee and its otlicers, and the branch com- 





ne and in India. Sir A. Johnston 
to the American mis- 
in Ceylon, who are preparit 
the committee, and in so doing 
ive a Short history of the rise and pro gress of 
at establishment, and pointed 

to the acknowledgements of all who feel an in- 
India. Mr. Vail, the 
ter, returned thi n ks on the part 
yuntrymen i  ( 


the 


thanks 


its claims 


out 
terest in the civilization of 
American minis 
of his « sore Ouseley 
s moved by the Duke 
of We linet n, seconded by Lor« 1 Munster, and 

I unanimously, “ tha thanks of the 


meeting be giv able conduct in 








} Pe 
hair, 10 Ww 





t the 





+ the warm supporters of this Institu- 
occasion, were 
Northumberland, and 
ster and Delawarr; Sir 
seorge Warrender, Sir 
Staunton, Sir Alex- 





lo were pre ‘sent on this 
» Dukes of Wellineton, 
merset; Earls Mun 
Robert Gorden, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Sir George 
ander Johnston, Sir W. Ouseley, &c. &c. The 
Archbishop ot Canter ury sent to express his 
yle to attend, as it would 
‘ expressed his in- 
the association, and his 
wess hitherto. 











regret at not bei: 
have gratified } 
est In the success of 


tisfactic 





mM at its pro; 





The following are the ten works laid on the 
table this day; viz. —ahe r elebrated historical 
soem, & untitled, Shah Nameh, | by I ‘irdausi, trans- 
J. Atkinson, i sq.; the Raghu Vansa, 
rit poem, translat« d by Dr. Stenzler; 
the Siyar ul Mutakherin, translated by Colonel 
Dries; two ceogra al works of Sadik Isfa- 
hani, and a critical essay, in Persian, on various 
Oriental works, translated from MSS. in the 
possession of Sir W. Ouseley; the Hoet lan ki, 
a Chinese drama, translated by M. Julien; the 
San Kokf tsu ran, a Japanese work on Loo-choo 
and other islands, translated by M. Klaproth, 
with an atlas; Naima’s Annals of the Turkish 
Empire, translated by Charlas Fraser, Esq, ; 
and, the Memoirs of the Humayun, 
translated by Major Charles Stewart. 
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FINE ARTS 





EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE, 
{Sixth Notice.} 

Tuat we have hitherto omitted all allusion to 
the Sculpture Room arose from no wish to slight 
an art which we admire, but from a desire to 
examine the chief labours of the pencil before 
we descended to those of the chisel. We shall 
now—leaving many paintings of merit unmen- 
tioned for the present—proceed to say what we 
think of the figures in plaster or in marble, of 
which there are in all one hundred and thirty. 
Of this number many are indeed of little value : 
distinguished by no beauty of sentiment, or 
skill of workmanship, they scarcely deserve the 
name of works of art: an ad it cannot be denied 
that they are most ; appropri iately placed-—namely, 
ina confined and ill- lighted room, which is ra- 
ther a packing-case for containing sculpture, 
than a gallery {it for exhibiting it. 

1115. ®* Model of a Statue of George IT”. hold- 
ing the Globe, with the ure of Peace ;’ Pis- 
TRUCCI.— Those who have seen Canova’s Napo- 
leon, in the fit keeping of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, need not look at Pistrucci’s George IV. 
for Bonz aparte holds out the globe in his hand 
with a winged Peace anda palm branch; but 
artists imagine that change of name is 
change of sentiment. 

L158. § Statue of a Supplicating Vi 
pONALD.— There is generally a poetic aim about 
the works of this artist: he is less deficient in 
conception than in that fine grace and softness 
of exec ution, which hides many other blemishes. 

lit. * The ists ;’ Rennie.—The 
idea of this group is not new, neither is the 
workmanship any way wonderiul; but we have 
a desire to encourage poetic sculpture, and we 
love its professors, even when they fail to ac- 
complish at first uld wish. There is, 
however, the pr of por even in this 





soine 


* Mac- 











Conchalo 





all we col 


esen 











group—greater simplicity, and more of the pro- 
prieties of art are wanting. 
1150. ‘ Bust, in marble, of Iis M yjesty ; 


Francis.—If this bust be a correct image of 
the king, then Chantrey has been playing the 
courtier: the narrowness above and the width 
below make the head more like a sugar-loaf tl 
aught else we ca re it to. In other re- 
spects, the bust is well enough. 

1159. 6 Duncan’s Horses ;’ Lovcu.—These 
horses tumble too wildly for our taste, and, 
what is perhaps as bad, they are far too extra- 
vagant in their action to be able to eat each 
other, as Shakspeare represents. Violent pos- 
tures are farther removed from the sublime and 
the grand than this artist seems to suppose. 

1167. ‘Bust of Prince George of Cumberland ;’ 
LeGrew.—This head is well conceived and 
well executed: it is quiet, simple, and graceful, 
and looks prince-like without any effort. 

1172. ‘ Statue of George Canning, for the Town 
Hall of Liverpool ;’ CHANTREY, R.A.—It is per- 
haps enough to say of this statue, that in easy 
dignity of demeanour, and quiet vigour and pro- 
priety of expression, it is every way worthy of the 
statesman’s fame and the sculptor’s reputation. 
It is too large for the room, and we lose the 
true expression of the face for want of proper 
lights. 

1172. * The Cymbal Player ;) WestMacott, 
Jun.—The posture of the figure is anything 
but easy ; yet the production is a striking one ; 
and the whole has been executed with much 
care. 

1173. ‘ Statue of Thomson, the Poet ;’ Ross, 
R.A.—The author of the ‘Seasons’ is represented 
with his dressing-gown on, and his cap awry, 
pacing the room ina studious mood; for it is 
said that the silence of the night was his fa- 
vourite time for meditation. ‘There is an air 
of reality about the figure which we like: we 
wish, however, that the poet had less the look 


n compa 


_ head in the 








of a tippler: he seems reeling under the infiu- 
ence of drink. 

1176. ‘Statue of Mercury with the Appl of Dis- 
cord; Rossi, R.A.—We prefer this to the statue 
of Thomson; but we cannot say that we 
at all partial to heathen gods or goddes 
have 
new. 

1177. ‘ Statue of Ear! Harcourt 3 
The position of the figure is 
tural; a man should stand | 
ad i seldoin enters 
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1180. * Bust of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer ;’ 
Hon.ixs.—Telford has a penetrati l 
gacious he h the pres keness 
is not what we wiah, oul there isa good dei il of 
the original about it. ‘To know this eminent 
person aright, hould read his plans 
and descriptions of new lines of read: he would 


perce ive th it the | naan which } lanned them was 
peetical; but if far 





confirmation were r 


guired, let him turn to Cc urrie’s ‘ Life of Burns,’ 
and read there an advice in rhyme to the poet, 
respecting the ice of ects for his muse, 








which will prove all, and more, of what we 

















said of “True Tho: 

1183. * Bust of rustus Fitzelarence 
Suarp.—A good jikeness, and a good work of 
art, and every worthy of t hand which 
carved tl ure of the ‘I va A 
in last year’s exhibition. 

1207. * Bust of Lord B in ;’ Barny, RA. 
—This bust has a bitter and a biting loo! 
have seen the original often, but we never 
him look so, thouch, in justice to the distin- 
guished artist, we must that the livine head 





of his lordship seems capable of expressing all 
that he has chiselled. 


Foy Pe 


—A personification of those merry wanderers 


mmer Nicht’s Dream; Pitts. 


Alidsn 








of the night, Puck and his companions: ther 
is a fantastic grace and a sort of tumbling-in- 
the-air drollery about it, which induce us to 
think highly of the hand that made it. Some 
of our wealthy lords or squires, who love Shak- 
speare, should order it in silver for their side- 
board: it would be a true ornament, 

1213. * Model of a Sleeping Lady; Batuy, R.A. 


— This is decidedly one of the most graceful and 
lovely figures in the room: 
express the slumbering elegance and 
strained ease with which she presses the couch. 
It comes closer to the 2 *'T'wo Children,’ by Char 
trey, than any work we have sven si 
day. 

1215. ‘ Bust of a Young Lady ;’ Wrexes.— 
The Committee were right in placing this very 
sweet and graceful bust beside Baily’s work : 
we consider it superior to any other female 

room: it is, however, only the bust 
of achild. Let Weekes try his hand on the 
face of a lady about to be married,—who is very 
beautiful, and not unaware of it,—and he will 
find he has a quicksilvery sort of subject, worse 
than twenty such girls as this. 

We can particularize no farther: t! are, 
however, several good Behnes—a 
pretty group of heads by Wy: itt—and some by 
Moore, which merit notice: one or two by Ter- 
nouth, a head by Heffernan, and another ‘by the 
younger Theakstone, which, in better situations, 


no description can 
uncon- 
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would not be passed unregarded. On the whole, 
the present Exhibition has, in all its branches, 
maintained the fame of the Academy. It was 
once our intention to have spoken of every work 
contained in it; but, on reflection, we shrunk 
from a task which could not well be a pleasing 
one, and in the performance of which we must 








have said things vexatious, may be, to some of 
the old, and not very gratetul to some of the 
young. We have seldom, indeed, touched on a 
work which we could not find something in 
Ww iy of praise ; and the manner in which we 
it, showed that we were desirous of 

r so that the public might understand, 

—we had no idea of addressing ourselves to 
iiful in the ,and masters of the calling 

es. ‘To diiiuse a love of painting and 

sculpture through the land, is far more our 
wish than to write s rp aud sarcastic things. 
We are glad that our labours have not been 
misunderstood—nay, we know that they have 
been appreciated by many. We now bid the 





farewell, with the meeting 
in in times more favourable to art; 


hope ot 
them 








meanwhile, we will continue to notice any new 
work of the pencil, the chisel, or the graver, 
which may come under our notice. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


12. New Series. By Sir William 
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houses, the shops, and the whole internal 
economy of th » pe ple, will obtain that satis- 
{ on from this dehghtful work. The scholar 
will grieve to , find that many noble works, 
now t to the world of letters, were in the 
Li ies of Pompeii when the red-hot lava 
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nounce the work, now 
the highest interest. 
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* The Sportsman at Iiome,’ painted by Cozins, 
engraved by Raddon, and published by Acker- 
sana ‘dogs are almost more than dogs, 


man is something less 
why a head 


With less of manhood than God gives an ape, 


- the than man; we 


see ho reason 
should be stuck on respectable-looking shoul- 
ck rs, and the whole called a sportsman. It is not 

d necessary that «a fellow who can halloo to 
a hound, and direct the muzzle of his fowling- 
piece by the nose of his pointer, should be an 
Apollo; but we see as little reason for the beetle 





brow and turned-up snout of the personage 
before us—unless the face is a portrait, in which 
we have only to ask forgiveness of the 


kept out of his sports- 
nevertheless, 


artist, and pray to 






design is, 
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THEATRE. 


Tut furore with which contemptible operas 


received Italy,” said Meyerbeer, on his 
visit in London, “ literally drove me out of the 
country with disgust!’ We can fully sympathize 
with this confession of an honest musician, after 
witnessing ‘ La Straniera’ by Bellini, given on 
Saturday last! His great success at Milan, 
proves only the degener rated taste of the Italians, 
and the retrograding state cf the musical drama 
in Italy. 
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Tosi as the heroine, strained her harsh voice, 
so as to give pain rather than pleasure. ‘Tam- 
burini exerted himself, and where he had a 
phrase of elegant melody to sing, failed not to 
make it effective. Mad. Tamburini took a 
second part; her voice is a mezzo-soprano, and 
her talent not by any means transcendant. 
Donzelli earnestly endeavoured to do his best; 
the aria which he sings is not original, and we 
suspect it comes from the same hand which has 
patched other operas without improving them. 
Nearly the whole of the vocal pieces are in four 
and five flats, which produce a languid and mo- 


notonous effect. The choruses and finales are 


below criticism. 

‘Robert le Diable’ was repeated on Tuesday, 
at the reduced prices of the German performances, 
and also on Thursday for the benefit of Nour- 
rit; on both nights, although the parts of Mons. 
and Mad. Damoreau were but inadequately filled 
by a German chorister and Madile. Schneider, 
the performance gave great satisfaction. This 
opera, we presume, is now put in abeyance until 
another season. 

Some novelty is expected this evening in the 
ballet department, which will be a very accept- 
able relief to the eternal first act of ‘ L’Anneau 
Magique.’ Herberle of course will be the prin- 
cipal attraction. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Concert was given at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, for the benetit of this 
institution. It was on an extensive scale, includ- 
ing the entire forces, male and female, of the 
Academy, in addition to those of the Antient 
Concerts. 

The first act consisted of a Mass, composed by 
Lord Burghersh. The second, of several pie eS 
of vocal music from the Italian School, sune by 
Cinti, Grisi, Mr. and Mrs. EK. Seguin, a qu urtet 
and chorus, with the (ridiculous ) accompaniment 
of ten (!) harps, from ‘ L’ roe di Laneastro,’ by 
Lord Burghersh, and a concerto on the violin 
by a Master Mawkes. This youth was a clever 
lad before he went to Germany, and, having 1 
mained two years with Spohr, has caught the 
spirit and style of the German School, and be- 
come a very finished performer. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 

Tue fifth and certainly the best Concert, 
took place on Monday. The selection was 
judicious, commencing with Beethoven's do- 
scriptive symphony, (Pastorale, No. 6.) 
exquisite composition was on the whole well 
played, although the second movement should 
have been more subdued. A chorus from Bee- 
thoven’s ‘ Fidelio’; the grand finale to Weber's 
‘ Euryanthe’ ; and the jager chorus from ‘ Der 
Freischitz,’ by the German chorus-sincers, met 
with deserved applause; as did also Maurer’s 
delightful quartett concertante for four violins, 
in which Mori was most conspicuous for tone 
and execution. Nourrit sang ‘ Ah! quel plaisir 
d'etre soldat,’ (from ‘ La Dame Blanche,’) in 
excellent style ; and Mad. Devrient, in a cantata 
by Schubert, and a duet ‘ Amor possente nome,’ 
with Nourrit, elicited great applause. ‘The 
overture to ‘Fidelio’ terminated this well-sq 
lected Concert. 

SIGNOR DE BEGNIS’S CONCERT. 

WE never saw so many pretty women, and, as 
a lady friend observed, so many tasty bonnets, 
as on this occasion—nor, and it certainly must 
not be forgotten, have we often read a more 
tempting bill of fare. In addition to the best 
talent from the Italian and German companies, 
we had two debutantes, Mrs. Salmon Hantute 
and Miss Waters. The former certainly re- 
minded us of her mother—but her embarrass- 
ment was so great and distressing, that it would 
be unfair to offer an opinion on the probability 





of her success. The latter promises well. Cinti, 
Schroeder, Stockhausen, Donzelli, and the 
others of fame, were of course welcomed as they 
deserved to be—and the ladies seemed particu- 
larly interested in the quartet played by the 
little German brothers. 





THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A new farce in one act, called ‘The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ made a successful first appearance 
here on Saturday last. The author of it is Mr. 
Charles Mathews, son of the inimitable actor 


| of that name. The plot is simple enough; not 


that we mean to convey any reflection in so say- 
ing, because, if a plot is good, it cannot, to our 
thinking, be too simple. Two cousins—Colonel 
Bronze, 2 man, ex ofticio, of gallantry and in- 
trigue, (Mr. Cooper,) and Bob Honeycomb, a 
bashful civilian, (Mr. Farren,) have eyes (the 
one a wolf’s eye the other a sheep's) to two 
sisters—a widow (Miss Taylor), and a spinster 
(Mrs. Ashton). ‘These two ladies live together 
in the country, in the immediate vicinity of 
their uncle (Mr. Strickland). This uncle is 
also their cuardian, and the good-humour with 
which he fulfils his office, is such as to derange 
all one’s preconceived notions of his tribe. Far 
from crossing his wards in anything, he tells 
them that everything they do is right, approves 


| of all their little manceuvres, and vows they 


shall marry any body they like. When he first 


| arrives ona Visit to his nieces, he finds Colonel | 


Bronze in possession, and in great favour with 
the ladies. This state of harmony he somewhat 
disturbs, on learning that the Colonel is the 
nephew of an old friend of his, by charging him 
with being a person of whom he has heard a 
terrible character for dissipation and debauchery. 
The ladies are, or pretend to be, vastly shocked, 
but the Colone/ saves himself from present detec- 
tion, by laying all his peccadilloes on his cousin 
—the other nephew. He has no sooner given 


thisexplanation, than the bashful Bob Honeyromh | 


arrives in propria persond. From this moment 
the fun and equivoque begins. Too bashful to 
ask or to give explanation, the unfortunate Bob 
Honeycomb finds himself shunned by everybody, 
and cannot, of course, ¢ 


ss the reason; and so 
proceeds the piece to the end, when the mystery 
is cleared up. Lob is accepted by the spinster, 
and the widow, rather than lose her chance, 
accepts the Colonel upon his promise to amend. 
Mr. Farren, artist as well as actor, was as usual 
admirable. His first entrance put the audience 
in astate of good humour, which never left them; 
they were in roars of laughter before he opened 
his mouth. Nething indeed could be better con- 
sented than his notion of a man, 
eaten up by timidity, coming into a room amongst 
a parcel of strangers. He entered from the back, 
and coasted it round the apartment, almost rub- 
bing the paint off the walls, until he arrived at 
the extreme corner of the stage, where he stood 
for some time bowing like a buirush, and with- 
out daring to look up even to see to whom he 
was bowing. His performance was equally good 
throughout, and unavoidable laughter and well- 
merited applause were his rewards. We could 
make some little objections to the construction of 
the piece, if we were so minded, but the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife of criticism are not for trifles 
of this description. They pretend to nothing but 
to amuse, and when this is effected, their pur- 
pose is answered. Mr. Cooper, Miss Taylor, and 
Mrs. Ashton, were satisfactory representatives of 
their several characters; and Mrs. Humby, with 
her quaint voice and virtuous indignation, was 
very droll in defence of herself against a sup- 
posed attack on the part of Bob Honeycomb. 


ceived or rep 


Onsections of various sorts have been 
raised to Mons. Chélard’s opera of ‘Mac- 








beth,’ by persons interested in different ways 
against its success. Certain Germans have 
accused him of the crime of pretending to 
be a German when he is, in fact, a French- 
man. This may be true, and no great harm 
done. Certain Frenchmen have put forth that 
the opera was damned in Paris—this is not 
true—although it is true that the music was 
coldly received there, on the score (no joke in- 
tended) of its being “too German”’; a ground 
of complaint scarcely likely, by the way, to he 
recognized here, just now, in the present state 
of enthusiasm of our audiences towards the music 
of that country. Certain, at all events, it is, that 
Mons. Chélard’s opera was received with rap- 
ture at Munich, that, after its second represen- 
tation there, he was sent for to the King of 
Bavaria’s box, and named Kapel Meister, sur le 
champ de bataille, and that it has since been 
given, with invariable success, at nearly all the 
principal theatres in Germany. Under these 
circumstances, though we pledge ourselves to no 
opinion of the work, we are convinced that 
Mons. Chélard may proceed to his first perform. 
ance without the slightest fear that he will not 
have impartial justice rendered him. Let the 
French object that he is a German, and the 
Germans that he is a Frenchman—talent is of 
no country; and if he should be proved to possess 
it, and have no better engagement as to country, 
we shall be proud of his company as an English- 
man. “ And if you turn her out of your house 
IT will receive her into mine,” as Lord Ogleby 
says. We have just been favoured with the 
sight of a letter from the composer to a friend 
of his, in which he very modestly explains the 
pretensions of his work. It will, perhaps, be 
but justice to him to give an extract from it:— 
“ Je n’ai pas eu la prétention de mettre en mu- 
sique toute la tragédie de Shakspeare—j’ai trop 
de respect pour cet immense génie ; mais, frappe 
du caractére lyrique de quelques scenes, je n'ai 
pu resister 4 mon enthousiasme. Le fond de 
l'opéra se borne au seul assassinat du Roi Dun- 
can. Les caractéres de Macbeth et,de sa femme, 
les sorciéres, le somnambulisme de Lady Mac- 
beth, en forment les principales divisions; au- 
tour desquelles sont grouppés des personages et 
des développemens étrangers a la tragédie, il 
est vrai, mais indispensables 4 un opéra. De 
semblabies infractions ont été accueillies avec 
indulgence par le public Anglais dans ‘ Otello,’ 
‘Romeo é Giulietta,’ deja. Puisse ce nouveau 
tribut payé au Génie Britannique par un étran- 
ger, meriter la meme faveur.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Crosby Hall.—We direct attention to an ad- 
vertisement in this day’s paper, announcing that 
a subscription is opened for the preservation and 
restoration of this beautiful specimen of the do- 
mestic architecture of the fifteenth century. 
From the spirit with which it has commenced, 
we have good hopes that the exertions of the 
Committee will be successful. Crosby Hall is 
the only part now remaining of a princely house 
built by an English merchant, which subsequently 
became the residence of King Richard IIL., and 
we have no doubt our readers will recollect 
Shakspeare’s reference to it:— 

That it may please you leave these sad designs 

To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby Place. 

We only reauest such as have any taste for 
architecture to make one pilgrimage to this 
shrine of art and beauty, and we shall then wil- 
lingly leave it to their feelings whether to sub- 
scribe or not for its preservation. 

Goethe Biography.—Goethe, it appears, had 
his Boswell. Falk, a man well known in the 
literary world of Germany, has left an account 
of his conversations with Goethe. The work has 
been for more than four years in the hands of a 
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bookseller, who, with becoming delicacy re- 
frained from publishing it while Goethe lived. It 
is now on the eve of publication, and the readers 
of the Atheneum shall shortly hear more of its 
merits. 

Naval and Military Museum.—We are happy 
to see from the report of the Council, that this 
excellent institution may now be considered as 
completely established, the present number of 
members exceeding nineteen hundred. ‘The 
small house granted by government for the use 
of the institution is already crowded with contri- 
butions, and the Council are actively engaged ia 
seeking a building better calcul: ited for “the in- 
creased and increasing consequence of the mu- 
seum. 

Bread made from Sawdust.—A zealous friend 
to the Atheneum has kindly sent us a crumb of 
this curiosity. We can only say, that it tastes 
like what it is. How far it might satisfy the 
cravings of hunger we hope never to know— 
certainly nothing short of such extremity could 
tempt any one to venture on a second trial of it. 

Literary Phenomenon.— Upon Smirdin, the 
Petersburgh Murray, giving a dinner lately to a 
hundred and twenty Russian scribes, they ac- 
tually toasted “ Prosperity to the Founder of the 
Censorship,” + with three times three! Russian 
genius, we conclude, like a fresh-weaned child, 
is still in need of a go-cart! 

Search after Wisdom.—In one of the imperial 
towns in Germany it is customary to address the 
Mayor as “ Your wisdom.” A party, who had 
consumed hour after hour in a bootless chase 
after the sapient functionary, having at last 
fallen in with him, very innocently hailed him, 
ejaculating, “[ have been rummaging every 
nook and corner the whole day long, but deuce 
a bit could I find out your wisdom.” 

Candour.—-The manager of one of the theatres 
at Vienna yielded to the solicitation and impor- 
tunity of court friends, and permitted a young 
lady to make her début as a singer, who had the 
mortification.to be hissed off. Nota little an- 
noyed, the manager rushed hastily before the 
curtain, and addressed the audience in a sten- 
torian voice with this brief question—*“ Gentle- 
men and ladies, don’t you like her?” “ No!” 
was the reply from all parts of the house; 
“Neither do I,’ added the manager, and dis- 
appeared amidst roars of laughter. 

Aphorism by Heinse.-—All constitutions are 
bad, if the government is not in the hands of 
the wisest; all the difference between a demo- 
cracy anda monarchy is this—that in the former 
500,000 and some odd fools may decide against 
400,900 sensible people, and in the latter, one 
fool may ruin 999,999 philosophers, if they will 
let him. 

The Blessings of a Weak Government.—The 
Saxon army, one of the bravest and most pa- 
triotic in Germany, was compelled to change 
sides five or six times in the space of eight 
years—viz. In 1806, it fought for Prussia against 
France; in 1807, for France against Prussia ; 
in 1809, for France against Austria; in 1812, 
with Austria against Russia; in 18138, for France 
against Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and in 
1814 and 1815, with these three powers against 
France. 

Calamities of Authors. —Our industrious friend, 
D’ Israeli, should make the subsequent mournful 
addenda to his next edition:—* Amongst the 
individuals, whom chance threw into my way 
in Paris, was Llorente (the enlightened, talented, 
and persecuted historiographer of the Inquisi- 
tion). 1 frequently paid him a visit, and found 
him to be an extremely well-read scholar. On 
one occasion I met him in the street, early in 
the morning; upon asking him where he was 


+ The Autocrat of all the Russias, 








coming from, ‘he seplied, “T hired melt last 
night to watch a dead man’s body. How little 
did 1 dream, when a canon at Toledo, and 

privy-councillor in Madrid, that I should ever 
be forced to earn my daily bread by mounting 
guard over a defunct Parisian.’’—Soon after this 
occurrence, Peyronnet ordered him instantly to 


quit France ; such was the wiil and pleasure of | 


the Jesuits about the court; poor Llorente 
compelled to obey the unfeeling mandate, and 
had scarcely regained his native when 
he fell a prey to wretchedness and dk stitution, 
oo -~Di P} wnng 
Paris. 

Highest Tavern in Europe.—A tavern has been 
built on the submit of Mount Faulhorn, in Swit- 
zerland; it stands at an elevation of 8,140 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is, therefore, be- 
tween five and six hundred feet higher than the 
Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 


Was 
soil, 


"s Reminiscenc sof a German's Li wn 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Forthcoming.—A Companion and Key to the His- 
tory of Eng land, by George Fisher, Swaffham. 

A Genealogical \das, composed of the Charts of the 
abov ew ork. 

The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, with a literal English Translation, by Hermann 
Hedwig Bernard, Teacher of Langaages at Cambridge. 

Memoirs of Captain Heywood, Midshipman on board 
the Bounty at the time of the Mutiny. 

Mirabeau’s Letters, Anecdotes, and Maxims, during 
his Residence in England. 

The Reformers. A Novel. 

Attributes of the Deity, by Sarah Austin. 

Letters for the Press, on the Feelings, Passions, 
Manners, and /’ursuits of Men, by the late Francis 
Roscommon, Esq. 

Views of the River Fleet ; from drawings by An- 
thony Crosby; with Historical Notices from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present time. 


Just published.—Narriet Martineau’s Hlustrations 
of Political Economy, No. 6, Weal and Woe in Garbe- 
loch, a ‘Tale, ls. 6¢.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Insects, Xc. 
ldmo. 2s. 6d.—Rennie’s Conspectus of Buttertlics and 
Moths, 16mo. 7s. 6d.—Belinaye on Hygicne, l2mo - 

sical Library, No. 31, Cwsar, Vol. 

s Hebrew Lexicon, by 'C. Se ager, seth 

6s. ~ Doisey’ s Course of French Lite rature, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
—Joaes’s Plea of Christian Piety, Svo. 12s,— Reid's Bib 
liotheca Scoto-Celtica, svo. 12s. 
Kendal, 8vo. 7s. 6¢d.—I1 Paradiso Perduto di Milton 
Riportato in Versi Italiani da Sorelli, svo. 1d. Is. 
— Boucher’s Supplement to Webster's Dictionary, 
Part 1, 7s. 6d.—A Key to both Houses of Parliament, 
Svo. 1/4. 8s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 9, Wel- 
lington, Vol. 2. 5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 32. History of Spain, Vol. 3, 6s.—Taylor’s Natural 
History of Religion, 12mo. 4s.—Edgeworth’s Novels 
and Tales, Vol. 3, 5s.—Hibbert on 
8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Rev. R. Parkinson’s Sermons, Vol. 2 
12mo. 6s.—The Pulpit, Vol. 19, 
Reform Act, with Notes, &c. 3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


On Saturday next, an e2tra sheet of eight pages 

will be given, and 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS BY 

Allan Cunningham—Charles Dance—T. K. 
‘Thomas Hood— Mary Howitt—\\ illiam Howitt— Leigh 
Hunt— Miss Jewsbury—J. H. Revnolds— Charles Lamb 
—the llon. Mrs, Norton— Leitch Ritchie—Thomas Roscoe 
-the Rev. H. Stebbing, M. A. the Author of «C om 
Law Rhymes’—The Author of ‘The O'Hara Tales’— 
The Author of ‘ Paul Pry’—-The Author ‘of the * Rent 
Day’—The Author of the ‘ Hunchback’—The Author 
of the § Dominie’s Legacy’—The Author of ¢ London in 
the Olden Time’ —The Author of ‘ Civil Wars in Ire 
land,’ Adc, Ac. &e. 


Herveyv— 


Vhanks to EF. B.—R. Z. 8. T.—C. 

We have received some dozen letters on the subject 
of the bookselicrs’ iwonopoly. ‘They include all varie 
ties of opinion. Some are fiercely personal, and #tt 
certain influential houses—we mention this, oe ause 
such parties need not write again. We scrupulously 
abstained even trom mentioning the names of the com 
mittee—it is not pleasant to be dragged personally be 
fore the public—and, however much we may difler 
from the subscribing parties, both as to the policy and 
the equity of their proceedings, we do net for one mo- 
ment question the integrity of their motives. We 
probably, when more at leisure, abriige the most im- 
portant of these communications, or pub! ish one or two 
of the best letters in favour of and agaiust the combina- 
tion. 


1 
ck 


Nicholson’s Annals of 





Extinct Voleanos, | 4) 


7s. 6d.—Cockburn’s 


shall | 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


I Therwom. | Barometer. |_ 


Max. Min. | Ne | Weather. 


Wi hades 
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t 
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Rain, P.M. 
Ditto. 
Rain, 4.M. 
|Show. P.M. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
| Cc lear. 


78 j SE 
S 


N.E. | 
i.to NW. 
to N.W. 

j S.W. 

29. 65 N.W. 

29.75 N.W, 

20.02 N.W. 


Wed. 


Prevailing ¢ ‘louds —C enna, Cirrostratus. 

Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 62.5° 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 2 min. No night; 
the sun not descending far enough below the horizon to 
cause darkness. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRESERVATION OF CROSBY HALL. 
T a Meeting held at the City of London 
Tavern, to take into consideration the best means to be 
adopted for preserving and restoring Crosby Hall, in the City of 

{ ee n, W. T. CoreLann, Esq. M.P. and Alderman of the 

Ward, in the Chair, 

it was resolved unanimously, 

First, That it is highly expedient to preserve from destruction 
that rare aud beautiful specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the fifteenth century, kuown as Crosby Hall, in the City of 
Londow, 

Second, That subscriptions be opened for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expense of the pecessary repairs. 

Third, That a Committee be formed, with full authority to carry 
into eflect the necessary arrangements; to apply the Funds 
to the restoration of the Fabric; and te appropriate the 
Building to such public object as the Committee may deem 
expedient. 

Fourth, That the Members of the Committee, and the Treasurer, 
be requesied to receive subscriptions, 
Fifth, That Octavius Wigram, Esq. be 

Treasurer. 

Sixth, That Samuel James Capper, Fsq. be requested to act as 

Honorary Secretary. 


requested to act as 


The following Subscriptions were immediately announced: 


> 


54 ‘™. ay Copeland ate Ald, i Francis Chantrey, esq. 
R.A. F.RS. F.S.A. 


ie Wentworth Dilke, 


s o]. seeeee 
Willan Eastfield, €5q. «+ 
5\W. P. Williams epapaein 
esq. ° 
: John Gage, cay. Fs. 
7 T. and E. ym dren 


ov oH w 


Johu Cotton, esq. 

pBen wang ollon, &> 

et Wigrauiy l 
A 


CO Ow 


o 
© 


| esqrs. eee sess 

. Hudson Gurney,esq.M.P. 

cr Lady Wigram. P.R.S 

Vigram, esq. M.P... 

t Money Wigram, esq. .. 

3 Oe avius Wigram, esq. 
is Wigram, @5q. «-+. 


t Jeremiah Harman, 
t ee Hawes, esq. . 
Edward Hawkins, esq. 
RLS. B.S. 
J. B. tieath. esq. 'PSAL 
William Jones, esq. 
tJ. b Markland, 


eo. 


vee 


owe 


ts 


H. L Wis FAM, CrGeeeecee 
} George Capper, esq. 
Rev. James on, i AL 
James Capper .... 
hu Capper, €sq. 
. John Capper .- 


ore 
weew OH 


We MO OOS Ow 


Danich Mildred, “esq. e 
Henry Patten, esq. 
). Capper, esq. + +s } Heury Petrie yesq. BS. 
aly S.J. Capper.seccee } Thomas Pouton, 
Miss Hackett + o 5). FSA. seeses 
Thomas Poynder, esi 
} Robert Routledge, 
;Authony Salvin, 
F.s.A. 


OWOn 
Oeon 


cow 
Oe 


“~ 


we 
ry 


t Thomas Saunders, ena. 
F.S. 


Caw 
wow 


Villa am Tite, ‘exq. ecccce 
{ Charlies Hampden Tur- 
ner, esq. FLARS. FSA. 
? Wiliam Twopeny, esq. 
William Varty, esq. 2... 
W. Newby Varty, CRG. oe 
James Walke r. esq. Fe R.s. 
¢ Res v. Samuel Wix, F.RLS. 


PAR . 
+ The Wh ar Hon. the Mar- 
Northamptoa, 


OAean 


Ry hit Hon. the Soli 
tor-General . 
» Bliza rd, 

. Col. 


Oe 8HKew 


ow 


Aldon and Hali am, ‘esqrs. 
- ane . L. Barton, 


1 
a ev. * Jems Bleukarne » 


M - 
Samuel Housten, : PSJoees 
} Alfred John Kempe, esq. 
F\S.A. 
tJoln Bowyer 
eo Fos. 
JohnGough Nich 
+ J. Oldie, CRQs ee eeee 


a kman a M.A. 


Nic iol, 


erift Pirie 
iderman Fa rebr 
De. Russell” + 


e Hon, George Ve 

James Watts, esq. F.R.S, 
Felix B o CM cocces Wien, Deacon & Co, 
i nay Tint, Cae = 6 § Py - e 
= Rev. Dr. Burney ~Wi iiliame, esq. 

*,* The ¢ men to Whose names this mark q is attached, 
form the ¢ mittee, by whom Subscriptions will be received; 
ind by the following Bankers: Messrs. Barnetts and Co, ; Coutts 
ummond and Co.; Glyn and Co.; Hammersley and 
Co.; ; Hankey and Co.; and Williams and Ce 
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Crosby-square, Jane 20, 182. Hon, Sec. 
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Published by W. KIDD, 228, Regent-strect 


t; and to be had, by order, of all Booksellersin the United Kingdom, 
PHENOMENON IN LITERATT RE! PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING!! 
N 


THE [IC MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY THE EDITOR OF «FIGARO IN LONDON,’ 
The fourth-coming Number (for JULY) of this very elegant, most amusing, and high!y-popular Periodical, contains several richly- 
humorous and facetious Articles by Comic Authors of the li chest celebrity, ii strated by the 
Extraordinary Number of Nineteen (‘') beautifal Comic Engravings by the 
CELEBRATED | SEYMOUR!!! 
THE AUTHORS ALREADY RETAINE THIS U NIQU E LITTLE WORK ARE-— 

JOUN POOLE, Esq. Author of § Panl Pru,’ —. who illustrates for himself my T. MONC RIEFF, Esq. 
Avthor of § Tom and Jerry,’ * Giovanniin “ei oO * FIGARO IN LONDON’—The AU THOR of *ABSUR- 
DLILIES’—The GREAT UNMENTIONABL! he ENOW NED MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISER, Xc. &c. Xe. 
oes Tt D AN, and b! HOMAS DIBDILN, Esq. 





















negotiation 


have kindly promine d a sir valuable assis os he ith 
THOMAS HOOD, an: “Author of * hie and Oddities,’ ‘Comic Annual,’ &ec. 
are on the eve of conclusion. The co-operation « 

HORACE SMITH, Esq., THE ODORE HOOK, Esq., SAMUEL BEAZLEY, Esqg., CROKER, Esq., &c. 
is every moment expected ; aud the Proprietors pledge themselves that a expense shall be spared to make their work even vet 
more worthy of the extensive patronage it enjoys, by using every Weans in their power to induce that VE TERAN SON OF MOMUs, 

GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER, 
aa esa his literary labours, and furnish their re vad is with some of ‘his best‘ BROAD GRINS’! 

y au 3 burlesque C resend Phe ¢ mic Magazine’ a very focus of humour, wit, 
<a droile ry, Worthy of a placein the fi nt manner in which itis got up, makes it, without excep- 
tion, “gs most entertaining, the most becom , the ¢ HE AP bE st ornament for the table of the drawing-room. 

*,* Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have been reprinted, e ni 1 ‘Te idy for publication, 

N.B. The Proprie tors refer with pride t vibe opinions of the whole Press, wi 
literary gem’ lo all classes of the community. Ul. 


In the press, and on or before the Ist day of August next, with the Magazines, yt he published, elegantly printed (price One 


THE POETICAL MARCH OF HUMBUG; 


With NUMEROUS COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS by SEYMOUR; containing Caricature Lwitations of ee ¢ principal popular — of 
the day (accompan ed by light satirico-lyrico-biographic« ss tices), after the manner of the * REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ 



















ich has been unanimous in recommending their ‘ little 








On the same day, elegantly my and uniform with Mr. Murray's new editions of Lord Byron's Works, price only One Shilling, 


ANTO XVI. OF DON JUAN. 


RESETS b BY SErHOU R. 


MAGAZINE MISS FANNY KEMBLE’S DRAMATIC SKETCH 
7 is publ ished in 


Contents: Canada; by The Book of | FINE COURT MAGAZINE and BELLE 
Jashur, from the Athiopic mson’s Life of Raleigh—Allan | <1: we i 
id f Miwase<Dacivine of deine Gine-clilasori- | ASSEMBLER, No. 1. Improved Ser ries, conducted by the 
ogress of Revi lution— Do mmestic Manners of BON. Mae wptig a a both Hor 
the British, - Colonel Hickory: Letter LIL. from Paisley ; t es ella W mage rg cage tt ren 
wetter iv. eit Glasgow—Gallery of Literary Claracters, = P wayyy = the day, in 
26, a full-length P. irdaer, With literary Sket a Tale m ” sey by Mrs. Norton, ‘Th hel 
Lady Mary Shepherd listiments consi- i adid Portrait of LADY WiGtaM, 
Academic 1 Lounge—What is an Erieh Ora and au extra Plate of the INCEsSS ESTERHAZY, and several 
ridge, .—On the Opera, No. 4, Ms mie color Costumes from Original Drawings. 
Italian, Frene wd bea German Operas—The Schoolmaster’s Expe- N. 
rience in Newg 2, Hurried Trials—Mee goof the British 
Association jor the Advancement of science—Notices to Corre- 
spondents—A Parting Stave in honour of the Conclusion of our 
Fifth Vola win entitled * The First of July’—lndex, 
Regent-street, "lt Waugh and Innes, | 
gow; Grapel, Live rpool; aud Grant TO THE CLERGY, MAGISTRATES, LANDOWNERS, AND 
PAROCHIAL OFFICERS. 
is VHE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
. of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION 
B —*. 001) § EDIN BU RGH MAGA- PAROCHIAL HISTORY, DOCU MENTS respecting the SVaTe 


ZINE. No. CXCVI. for JULY, 1832. of the POOR, PROGRESS of EDUCATION, &c. 
CONTENTS: No. V. for JULY, price 2s., contains 
The P. Ir "eas: ne, < +}, ® cog on “t 7 
Tain Crngles Loge Chapter i The Chasenk tie Somesiere: |, QTzinal Papers: 1 On the Principles of Diseut eoneladed— 
=. Sees Bird: ond. Sotaets Hvtons, No. 4. Helles, or tie Gen « 2. Memoir of William Hales, D.D., coutinued—Some Specimens 
No. 8, Diana—5. Mf . 7 one Sens of the Style and Temper of the First-rate Assailauts of the 
; 80. 8, Diana—5. Memoirs of Boog Duc tess of Church—4. Posnings Church, Sussex, with an 
Abrantes—6. The Fall of the ¢ ene of the | guy how hts upon Secread Poctry—6. Par 
Last Six Books of the “ueid— rdual Abolition Nee Waeeriaas. Statens i the Older 
of Negro Slavery—9, Gritiin’s Remains—to. rd a ee ol t “tg 
Lakes: Flight Secoud- Juties of the Partyw— Letter sas Dr Savin ee Posey 
2 New Song, for a Conservative Dinner on the Aunive rsary . s Dg eect pera H Story of the 
5 Ciuminy William Blackwood, No. 45, Georze-str : ! Hall’s Sermon, preached on the General 
a + 45, Ge eet, Edin- ttermole’s S ons: 7 ft’s Lett Pal: 

burgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London , : ggg thee agg sag phdersig od yg 
, ” Origines Liturgicwe: Seweill’s Sermons; Jones’s Claims of Re- 
= ligion; Stonard’s Discourses on the Evidences of the Christian 
RK aber’s Apostolicity of T tarianisin; Suuttleworth’s 
tevelation, Xe. <e.—Reports of Religious and 
Socicties—Ecclesiastical Tyials—Im- 
Documents: ¢ es of Clerg Retury ws made to the 
nissioner s d Report of the ¢ bu- 
rent Svstem, &c. &c.—ELecie- 
ical Inteiligence—University News—Events of the Month, 
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All orders should be given immediately, to prevent dis- 
appol itm ent. 





i Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; 
Sell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Cumming, Dablin. 
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HE WESTMINSTER 1 


XXXII. containing = following x Articles : 

1. Dr. Chalmers’s Politic Adventures of a 
Younger Sou—s. Panishme “3 of 4. Jacotot’s System of 
Kdueation—s. C orrespondence of Dav ic i Ge arric *k- 6. ¢ oustitution 
and Government of India—7. Vane and Banyan—s. Lord Dov 
Life of Frederic 1.—9, ngton Erving’s Ath bra—10, Ca 
'Y—11. Statistics a d Political tn ons of the 
| + Rene wal of Bank Charter 
lement to Article on Sil 
rm—Postscriptto —_ le 

f Books, Index, 


CXXAIV. will be ouhliche d on the 30th | THE LADIES’ CABINET. 
| 
| 
















Regent-street, London; Parker, Oxford ; 
Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; M*Phun, 
} em in, Dul lin. 
rs received by a@ Bookeetlers aud Newsmen, 





we—Ir, Sug 
aud Glove + Prospects of Re 
on the NN NT of the Ancients— 











of Sep sole “T. 
} Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Agent for France, 
G.&. sennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustine, No. ¢ 


Just published, the first volume of 


HE L ADE S’ CABINET of FASHION, 
= } MI ee 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for JULY, | ants wie’ 
contains, The volume con 
The pennies ot the Bil!—Christopher North and the Cockneys | cellaneous matter 
—Spec 3 of Death, No. 1, a 3B mmonger’s—The Deputy matic Fragments, 
Moralist—The Ir Da eller toes Gentteman’s Autobiogr of the S 





tris. 








ROMANCE, which may be had in Six 
Bie SIXPENCE each Number; or neatly 
> price 3s. 6d. 

wards of four hundred Loring eg 
vusistiug of Original Romantic Tales, Dra- 
»Shetches of Soe iety, of Natural H wal 
ners of Foreigu Countries, 




























Ruins of the Church Establishisent—The Greck Bar Notices of the Phe nnd New Books, and accurate de bea 
cial Reform—Notes on America—Vhe Spanish Headsnvw tions of the London and Parisian Fashions for each mont. The 
— My opposite Neighbours—Importance of Cuba to Enzia ae with liiustrations are, a beautiful Viernette Tithe page; six Steel En 
many other Humorous and Important Papers, mahiug upwards | yravings, executed in a superior le, aad representing favourite 
of ‘lwenty Articles; being the first number of the second vol. landscapes and scenes of still lite six excellent Wood-cuts; 








vuired I “ates of ti ‘ 
P evailed during the fast half 


Published by G, Lewer, at the Magazine Office, 4, Wellington- | twenty-f ur cleg 
street.—Price 2s. 6d. 





Pashions which have 
r; and twenty-three 
S$ Wrillen express\¥ 








nal Music, : adapted to sor 












ds et Z ‘ volume thus composed and embellished, tl y 
RE POS ITS RY he allowed to say, that, even in these days o weap literature, it 
contains, is the cheapest work r { o the Fair, 
s, an Address to the Electors of | te! Resin instruction and a neipa.ty intended, 





TUE MONTHLY 
for JULY, price ts. 
1. On Parliamentary Piedg 




















at Britain, by W. J. Fox—2. Me “morial of Hampden—3. On | he returns his most gr ateful thanks for the very extensive pa- 
the Character and Philosophy of "Se remy Beatham, by Southwood pests e whic hit bas already received, S 
Smith, M.D.—4 On Goethe ’s Works, Arucle H.—5. What con- Mlustrations tally equal to those in some of the best of the 








stitutes a Bish » Reform Songs, * Lion of Britain’ and ¢ The Anuuals, are already in the engraver’s | , for the sneceeding 
Barous of Rar nnymede’ —7. Miss H. Martineau’s Prize E Nambers, which may be had of all Booksellers, ou the first of 
8. Christian Humility—9. On the Connexion between Poetry an 4 | each month, or bound up in a volume at the end of the year, as 
Religion—10, On the Public Mind of France—11, Scripture Criti- the subscribers may prefer. 


cism—12, Critical ee. London: G, Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate- 
C, Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, Beokenliers, er 12, Old Bailey, Ludgate-bill ; and all 











This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
AIT’S E DINBURGH MAGAZIN VE, No, 
1V. for JUNE, 1832. 

Conients: No. 1, the Tories, aed Whigs, and the Court—2, 

Rule Britaoni the Bank € 4, tue Land of Castes, by 
the Author of ‘ Corn Law easeer —5, the Fair of May Fair—, 
Society in Engiand—7, the Spring Day—8, Some late Passages 
in the Lite of John Bull, Esq.—9, the Three Days of France—jy 
the Undying One—11, the Irish Yeomanry—12, the Maid of 
Eivar—13, On the Decline and Fall of the Pitt Sysiem—i4, 
Sonuet—15, the Roundhead’s Farewell—16, the Priest’s Hor se 
17, the Two Days at Paris—is, Mephistopheles and the Student 
—19, a Tale of Shefticld—2o, the Coming Election—21, Monthly 
Register—22, Thieves! Thieves 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming, Dublin, 











CONTENTS OF TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
NO. II1.—JUNE, 1832. 

i, Our Three ot —2, Cultivation of the Fanc ~ “3 What will 
the Army do '— Pdeeworth’s Works— > Botheration 
of the ‘ Pe rsonnel To a Certain Ex-Ministe ver The Bank 
Charter—s, Goethe . Toa Tame Deer—10, Irish Education—~ 
11, Power and P: rospects of R a—i2, My Native Isle—13, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau—14, The t Estate—i5, Thee ontrast—I6, 
Notes on the Crisis—17, Mouthly Register. 


NOTICES OF TAIT’S EDIN SURGH MAGAZINE, NO, III, 
















"imes. 
“© 4 periodical which is conducted with great talent and 
spirit, aud improves in every succeeding number.” 
Globe. 

*** Our Three Days’ is a vigorous retrospection of the mighty 
events of the memorable Ten days. ‘ Cultivation of the Paucy 
isa playiul, delightful little aper, serving as a Fecomnieudatat 
notice of Hogg’s Queer Book. © What will the Army do!’ is 
stili shorter paper, to show that the soldiery will make enter 
cause with the people. ‘ Miss Edgeworth’s Works’ is a very able 
critique, in the tone and spirit of which we heartily concur with 
the writer. * The Botheration of the Personnel’ is @ very clever, 
light article, exhibiting, in an amusing manner, the disadvau- 
tage ander which intellectual greatness fabours, in connexion 
with a bodily frame. * The Bank Charter’ is a lengthy, but ex- 
ceeding luminous paper on that great question, * Goethe’ is an 
elegant and spirited vindication of the genius of that illustrious 
mau from receut attacks upon him.” 

Aberdeen Observer. 

“The paper on Jean Jacques Rousseau’ reminds us of some 
of the best articles in the arly numbers of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The article on Miss Edgeworth is the most just appre- 
ciation of her general merits we have seen, and points out her 
Various Characteristics in a mauner as correct as it is novel,” 

Dublin Times, 

‘His politics are the very best of ‘ the right sort,’ and they 
will communicate, We are certain, extreme pleasure to ail those 
who can sympathize with an honest man labouring against a de- 
testable faciion.”” 








Cheltenham Journal. 

“© We have enriched our poetical treasury with a gem from 
this deep mine of genius, and we cannot beuer acknowledge the 
obligation, than by referring, in this place, to its bright and 
sparkling source, Tait’s Magazine gains ground with every 
tresh display of its powerful pretensions to popularity, The Pub- 
lisher and his Contributors are alike hearty in the good cause, 
They are in downright earnest. The one does not publish, nor 
the others write, for the mere sake of either publishing or writing 
—of tiguting in advertisements, or flourishing in print. The 
buckled on their armour in defence of the liberties of mankin 
ght of freedom. Bold, witty, fearless, * sousie 
chiels.’ eel that the talents with: which nature has ¢n- 
dowed them, were given them for the noblest of all purposes— 
the vindication of public principle ; and their great aim is to 
uphold the independence and power « of the Press, as the great 
moral engine of public opinion—* The Fourth Estate of the 
Realm.’ 











Dumfries Journal. 

** We feel ourselves bound to declare that the present Number 
is the best that bas appeared. The poctry is not nearly so good 
as that of the last; but the general political articles are longe T, 
more argumentative, and more re plete with information.” 

cols Times, 

“It is rich in political articles of stirring interest, Its value 

cannot be too highly appreciated.” 
Observer. 

** The article on Miss Edgeworth’s works we like much: it 
exhibits correct thinking and critical acumen, * The Botheration 
of te Personnel’ is light and fanciful. In the observations on 
Goethe, a just wibute is paid to his great genius, by one who 
seems to understand and appreciate the literature of which he 
has long stood at the head. The articles on * Irish Education,’ 
and the Power and Prospects of the Russian Empire,’ are very 
good, especially the latter. ‘Jean Jacques Rousseau’ will be 
read ‘with interest.” 

Fife Herald. 


** The present Namber gives him a permanent place amongst 
the established periodicals of Great Britain. Cali it Number 
Vhirty, or Three Hundred, instead of Three, and we are quite 
sure that the deception would not be suspected from its contents. 

he * Bank Cuarter’ is an article evidently from the hand of a 
well-practised writer—from a person, in short, than whom no 
man in Scotland, Enjland, or Treland, could produce a mote 
distinet, couvineing, or masterly dissertation un any subject cou- 
nected with the science of economics. 

Aberdeen Journal. 

« The * Powerand Prospects of the Russian Empire’ is full of 

ering information and intelligent remarks, 

durham Crronicle. 

«©The Three Days,’ * Irish Edecation,’ and the essay on the 
: en wer and Prospects of the Russian Eapire,’ are papers of 
dist shed merit, and have never been excelied by the best ot 
the ki vd that hav cared in the Westminster Review.” 


NEW WORK | hist near Be: just published. 
post 6 
HE HIG H 1 XN "D Ss MU GGLERS. 
By J. B. FRASER, Esq. 
Author of “The iene amend &e. 3 vols. 



















PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF A WOMAN 
OF FASHION, 2 vols. 
lit 
In 3 vols. pest 
HENRY MA ERTON; 
Or, The YOU ie coveiien, 
Sy the Author of ¢ a * De L’Orme,’ Xe. 


F ROS ART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
FIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 

Pictures intended tor Exhibition in this Gallery, will be received 
guiil the dist July; those from London autil the 4th of August. 
Pictures to be addressed to F. instanicy, Esq. Royal Lusti 
tution, aud forwarded by Me: ears. Pic! Ari ords’ boats, with Whom the 
necessary arranzemcn ts have been made 


"NIVE RS srry of Bi ONDONOSC HOGL, 
EAD as 2 RS. 
HEWITI KEY, . Protessor of Latin. 
Ht NRY ‘MAL DEN, M. ‘s Professor of Greek. 

Pupils are sdunitted until? he end of the Verm, at a tee of 20. i 
The Holidays begin on the bith of August, aud the School 
opens agaiu ou the ist of October, 
PAOMAS COATES, Secretary 














Council-room, June 25, 1832. 


ib an old and well-known LADIES’ ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, ne ur the Metropol ar hae is a VACANCY 
fo AKRTICLED PUPIL, has are nxlons to complete 
their education on me Bes rate ms, the 
most desirable opportunity, as Prote 
prmens, © and tie pr actice is super euded by exper 
Teachers. Not the shyhtest distinction will be ud 
the young Lady, trom “the Pupils received on tic 
Premium (which may be paid only half-yearly in 
depend ov the accomplishinents requi Addie 

H., Me pss. Good is’, Stationers, 63, Colemau-street. 
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On Monday, the 2ud of July, will be published, in one small vol. 
DViCE toa YOUNG MAN upon his first 


going to OXFORD; in Ten Letters, from an Uncle to 


few days will be ready, 7 
POETIC K NEGLIGEE, 
, By ¢ op B 
hone ome, 








BERENS, late Feilow of Oriel ¢ ge. 
Printed tor i. G. and F, Rivington, st. Paul’s Churcly urd, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mali; and J. H. Parker, Ostord, 


NEW EDITION of Miss gb gates TH’s WORKS, in 
MONTHLY VOLUMBs, PR 1¢ Sse EAC i, with st vt RG 
ENGRAVINGS, to CORK oan with the 4 
NOVELS, and LORD BYRON'S LIFE 

On the 2ad of July will be published, 
highly-tinished Bugrayings from Drawings by I 
ot the TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
being the Second aud Cou luding Volume of 


M O RA L T ALE S. 


Price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, and lettered 
__Londs met : Baldwin and Cradock ; and other Pro rriet rs, 











vey, i. bth, 
EDGEWORTH, 








his day, 3 vol 3 a Sth editic ” 
Me HALLA MW Ss “TIS STONY of the 
MIDDLE AGEs, 
Also a 3rd edition of 


The Constitutional 
3 vols. BVO. 36S. 


Jobn Murray, A 


History of England. 


Ibemarle-street. 


This day is published, ovo. 
BSERV ATO! VS on the HE ALTHY and 
cE “ag, > - sof Bi . 





Jobe a ee \Juemarle street, 


this day is published, pr 
N APPEAL to the UN} 
P containing a Statement of Facts conn 
CHURCH, GOSPORT, 
By the Rev. JOS A BRYAN, 
Published vy Sumpkin ae Marshati, Stationers’ -court. 
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ted with the NEW 





B.. ondou ? 


Just published, in o 


Hk MUSIC 


w large vol. 


of NATURE; o 


inv cloth, 


Attempt 





to prove that what is passionate and pleasing in the Art 
ol Singing, Speakir 





» and Performing upon Music al fastrumenuts, 

he Sounds of the Auimated World, With cuiious 
and interesting Hilustrations. 

By WILLIAM pe Pty 

Editor of * The Lives of ta tad 

London: 





Mozart.’ 
Longman, Rees, Orne, hewn, Green, and Co 





tn l2mo, price os. 
TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of Dot in RELIGIOUS QUPSTIONS: Cwith 
a particular Reference to Christianity, gnc an Appendix, on 
sume common Ditticulties, Lists of bo ‘ 
London : Printed for Loug man, Rees, ‘ort 
and Co. Paternoster-row. 











KC. 
», Brown, Green, 





Just published, im blu rive 7s. in cloth boar 
HESOURC ESot HE AL TH aud DISEASE 
in COMMUNITIES; or, ELEMENTARY VIEWS of 
HYGIENE , illustrating its Imporiance to Legislators, Heads of 
Fanlies, Xc, 








By HENRY BELINAYR, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent, & 
or Treuttel Witz ¥ aud Richter, 3 





Ac. 





Dy Solas juare 





In one volume svo. 
SERMONS on the. 
and C HA 

ARTHU! 


Ivo. yards 

"C HIST! AN LIFE 
RACTER, 

By EVANs, D.D. 

Head Master of Market i vorth Free Grammar School, 
Printed for T, Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Sermons on the Relative Duties of the 
Poor. 12m. 4s. in boards. 

2. The Layman’s Test of the True Minister 
of the c hure h of England, . 6d. in boards, 

3. The Present National Delusion, upon 
Wisdom, Power, and Riches: considered in a Sermon preached 
before the Sparkinghoe District Committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Xe. Xc. Is. 












On the 7th of July will be published, 
Under the Direction of the Con:mittee of General Literature and 





zeae ati “n appointed by the Society for Promoung Christian 
howle 
YE SATURDAY MAGAZINE, No. I. 





*rice One Peuny. 
London: John William Parker, 445, (We ey Str 
Communications for the Committee are received. 
Orders may be given through all Booksellers and Newsven- 
dere in the Kingdom, 
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TEXT of SALLUST, 
scripts in the British 

In one volume, roy? al t2m0. 10s, ure i 
{ SALLUSTUL CRISPI de CATILINZE 
Je CONS! ae eon deque BELLO JURGURTHINO, 
libri. Cod. scriptis simul impre-sisque quadraginta amplids colla- 


A NEW founded on Twenty-five Manu- 
1 Museum. 


6d. in boards, 





tis, recensuil aique adnpotationbus ort uvit, 
HENRICUS E. LLEN, 
1; 


lackwood, Edin- 






Printe! 
burgh; 3 
Latine; sive 
Er 


Lingus 
rantior’ Particularam AC, ATQUE, 
lu boards. 


Doctrina € ypularum 
t e vsu el 
© earum formulis, Commentarius. So. Od. 





STANDARD NOVELS, VOL. XVII. 

Complete in 1 vol. ueatly bound and beautifully embellished, 
price Gy. with a new tau y the Author, 

i Ek P RAT R E. 

fe gyda “ R. 

‘olburn and Richard Bent 

nay be had, by the same 

d and illustrated, pric s. 

SPY; a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 

THE PILOT; a Tale of the Sea. 

." ‘the MOHICANS; a Tale of America. 

i 10 NEERS; or, the Sources ofthe Susquehanna. 










, New Burlington-street ; 
z ithor, each complete in 





COOPEICS NEW NOVEL, &e. 
Just ready for publication, by Henry Colbura and Richard 
Benies, Ne rtou-streel. 


st 6V0. 
T HE ILE 1 D ENMAUER; 
_ Or, THI CENee si eng ae 
By the Author of © ili * The Pilot,’ Xe. 





Ile 
RSILONS IN INDIA; 
imalaya Mountains to the Sources 
ii the Ganges, &e. 

r, Sist Rest. 
d deserts idle, 
lls whose heads touch heav'n, 


EX CTI 
Comprising a Walk over the I 
of the Jumna 

By Capt. Thos. sk 
-*W pice rein of antres v 
warries, rocks, 
Tt was my hint to speak. 








2 vols. 








lil. 
TUNE-HUNTING; 
Pale of MODERN LIPE, 





FOR 


By the Author of * First Love.’ 3 vols. 
1\ 
DRAMATIC STORIES. 
by T. Arnold, Esq. 3 vols. 


Just publisied, in a neat pocket voin price 7s. 6d. cloth bds. 
CONSPECTUS of BUTTE REL IES and 
MOTHS, with Descriptions of all the Species found in 
train, their Puglix tific Names, the pecaiiar Foods, 
ibitats, &c. of their Caterpi and the times of their ap- 
pearance. 





ty and So ie 









Ry 
Professor of Zool 
Also, unidorm with the above, and b 


cloth board 
A LPHABET of INSECTS, for the Use of 


First of a Series of Scientific 


ENNIE, MLA. 
E , ege, London. 
Luthor, price 2s. 6d. 








inners, forming the 





1 for those who are desirous of 
cts, or who having begun, 
uliies, One of 
rd short ont: 


Mhis little book isintend 
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ding 


SOR NTTHOLOG IC AL DIC- 


By Protessor Revaie, Price One Guinea, 





™ oO N T AGU 
i NARY. 
cloth iach . 

Niiliam Orr, 14, I 


London. 





:ternoster-row, 


THE MOTIIER’S BOOK, BY MK 
Cee at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, price 4s. 6d, bound, 
V yy MOTHER’S BOOK. 
a by Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of the £ Frugal Housewife,’ § The Girl’s Own Book,’ &e. 
he 4th editi m, revised and corre: ted. 
vr of this excellent book, 


Ss. CHILD. 












eso ut 





esi 
: hind with this modest, p oy practical, 
and judicious publication, tat we hope to see it ere long in 
the t tds of every mother who would rear her child in the way 
—Se 7 
_ ks on education, this is unquestionably the 





Ti 

our hearty commendation 
elle. 

ientiously and warmly recommend * The Mother's 
i} who have the superintendence of young children,” 


is to the publishers,”— 





Book’ 
Athenaun. 

Many more testimonials eqnally favourable might be quoted in 
iaable werk; the Pablisher trasts 
su ent to indace every mother who really 
and protit by its MaXits, 
Printed No. 73, Cheapside 

wiliv; Bowdery and kirby, Oxk rd-street; and sold 
kseliers in the Kingdom. 





commendation of this wost ¥ 
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DON N’S CATALOGL OF PLANTS, 

Just published, in 8vo. * 12s, boar 

H “ORTUS CANT ABIIG IENSIS; or, an 

L Accented Indigenous and Exotic Piaats, 
cultivated in the Cam ny f caunie Garden. 
By the late JAMES DONN, 

The roth edition, With numerous additions and corrections, by 
GEORGE SING nd HS. aud now first illastr ited 
with Cats of _ haracters of each Class and Order, 

J. G. aud F. Rivingion ; 
T. Cadel; J. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co, 
¢ W hitta iker, Ireacher, aud Arn tt 
and Simpkin and Marshall. 
tions to the present edition, which will be tf und 
rabie, consist chictly of such h plants as are most dis- 
tinguished, or promise to be disting for ornament in the 
garden, or for utility in agriculture, and other of the arts. Th 
is also a Supplement exhibiting, for the convenience of re ferenc 
to the body of the work, the naine s, in alphabetical order, of the 
more ornamental, hardy, creeping, or climbing plants, and those 
for the greenhouse, me ntioni wg the colours of the flowers, and 
the different periods of flowering. It contains also select lists of 
_* its, and the names of seeds of the more valuable husbandry 
plants. 






























TUE LAST NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, in 3 vols. price 27s. boards, 


"7 5 dD O O M E D. 


There are more fine passages in these volumes than would 
beilish a dozen novels.” — Atheneum, 

* This is a work of extraordinary power and deep interest.” 
Literary Gazette. 

* This work evinces talent of a high order: the descriptive 
scenes abound with a vigour and energy that oftenexcites our in- 
terest—our curiosity—our sympathy and admiration.”—Omnibus. 

** This is a work of great talent, full of tine imagination and 
exquisite description, and clearly proves that the author is pos- 
sessed of the highest Rowers of mind by thus producing a work 
of such first-rate excellence.” — Edinin 7 Observer. 

Smith, E ide r, and Co. Cornhill, 


a ~ GARDENING, BOTANY, &e. 
Just published, a new edition, iu 12mo0. price o. ; endanmaty 
halt bound ; or with the Plates coloured, 7s 
| INGLEY’S PRACTICAL INTRODU C- 
TION to BOTANY; illustrated by References, under 
eaet Definition, to Piauts * asy Access. With Plates. Anew 
aud greatly ee d editio 7 
by JOHN FROST, F. AS. F.L.S. &e, 
Abercrombie’s G: ardener’s Pocket Journal ; 
containing, in Mouthly Order, every thing necessary to be done 
ven, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Shrubberv, Green 
House, nes he use, &c.; with Lists of Plants, Shrubs, Froit and 
Forest Trees, Flowers, Se. Xe, 1 th edition, corrected and en- 
larged by an eminent Bot nist. Price ouly 2s. sewed. 




















Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, an Accented 
Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Piants, cultivated in the 


Cambridge Botyuie Garden. By James Doon, A new and greatly 
improved edition by Sinclair, with numerous Cuts. Price 12s, bds, 

Culpeper’s English Herbal! ; enlarged by Dr. 
Parkins, and corrected by an Experienced Herbalist. 4th edit. 
many Plates. Prive és. boards; or with coloured Plates, 8s. 

Dr. Aikin’s Woodland C ompanion; or, a 
brief Description of British Trees, with some Account of their 
Uses. Wi urd edition, price 9s, halt-bound. 

The Catechism of Nature ; improved by Joyce. 
ismo. price Is. sewed, 

Best’s Art of Angling; confirmed by a Life 
of Experience hich is added, Nobb’s Complete Troller, The 
lith edition, with a Plate of Flies, much improved. Price 3s. 6d. 











Plates. 





Complete Grazier; or, Farmers’ and 
Landowners’ Complete Guide. By a Lincoloshire Grazier. Sth 
lition, enlarged and extensively improved ; illustrated with nu- 
merous Cuts. sVvO. price 17 yards. 
of the Society for the Diffusion of 
setul Knowledge : 
A Treatise on Planting: No. 1 to 4, price 6d. 
each. 
‘Select Farms:’ No. 1 to 4, price 6d. each. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
PICTURE 
NV R. EDWARD FOSTER respectfully ac- 
Pe quaints the Nobility - Connoisseurs, he will SELL BY 


AUCTION, at his Gallery, 
LECBIONS of PL dhe 


JULY 3, 

The VALU ABL i ION of PICTURES 
of Count WOLICKI; parted with solely on account of the 
disastrous troubles in Poland, 

ON FRIDAY, JULY 6, 

A COLLECTION of PICTURE factuding two 
fine Specimens by Bon Te the yore rly o sentieman, 

ON TUESDAY, JULY 10, AND FOLLOWING DAY, 

The COLLEC HON of PICTURES of Monsieur 
ed, consigned from his Chateau in 


DE TENHOTLEN, 
Switzerland to Mr. Foster. Also the loose Prints, Drawings, 
JULY 


and Etchings. 
YON "of PICTURES 
just imported from Paris. 
the ditierent Collections be viewed prior to each Sale; 


and Cat og shad at Mr. Foster s Offices, 14, Greek-street, an 
54, Pall Mail. 











Uader the Superintendence 








, Pail Mall, the following COL- 












ON FRIDAY, 
A very excellent COLL JCI 








ASYLUM FORE IGN & 2 DO OME: STIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, Loudon, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Honourable William Fraser, Chairman. 

Colonel Lushington, €.B. Deputy-Chatrman. 

Foster Reynoids, esq. C. W. Hallett, esq. 
w Hiam Pratt, esq. Sir Janes Gambier 
oho Kymer, esq. Wim. Edmund Ferrers, esq. 
i cancis Kemule, esq. Thomas Fenn, esq. 
Capt. George Harris, esq. R.N. | George Farren, esq. Resident 
CB. Director, 
Physician—Dr. Fer: “rye 
Surgeons—Hi. Mayo, esq. F.R.S. and T. Callaway, esq. 
OWEST RATES ever published, whether 
for a Term, or for the Whole of Life. 
The following are selected from the even rates. 
Ave | Whole Life. | 7 Years. | Age | Whole Life. | 
=i ug | o17 1 ti 217 1 | 
30 220 1 210 50 | 420 
ALTERNATIVE, 
One third of the Premium may be left unpaid, to be deducted 
from the sum assured, on a scale equal to — rest at 4 per cent, 
ASCENDING SCALE OF PRE Mil 











7 Years. — 
1lo 8 
kM 


A | First Seven Succeeding | Seven | Every Year on 
ee Years. irs. Life aiter. 
20 i 1 4 1 6 2 2 4 7 
30 1 8 7 1 15 1 3 o ou 
40 i Is 3 2 7 0 4 9 6 
So 2 _! 1 I 4 0 tt 7 vu 3 





This § Scule ought to supersede all others in cases of Auuuity, 
or Leases for lives, in which very low wes nad so loug a period 
as 14 years, will be found hig 4 oe advantag 

VOYAGES AN REIGN ESI DENCES. 
yaging or re ving abroad, Masters, Supercargoes, 
insured for the whole of life, or for @ specilic 
voyage. 


PREGNANC Y, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGE. 
Females need not appear. The rates for diseases are moderate, 
and Policies are granted to persons of advanced age, 
Insurances may be effected without delay. 


Persons v 
and others, 








424 


HEN ZUM. 
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On July 1, will be published, ina Ato. of eight pages, No. I. (and continued weekly,) Price ONE PENNY, 
THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE. ENGRAVINGS, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OY 


MR. W. PINNOCK, 


AUTHOR OF ‘PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS,’ ‘GRAMMARS OF MODERN, SACRED, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY,’ &c, 


Of all the es as br of Life, that of the attainment of Know Leper is of the highest im- 
portance; to aid which is the object of the present work. ‘The Editor is well aware that there are 
several excellent works of a similar form aud price already before the public ; but notwithstanding 
their general ability and comprehensive aim, he thinks that yet an untrodden path remains to be 
explored. His object is to induce Srupents to begin at the beginning, and before we gather the 
fruit, to have the history of the Tres, and thereby show its origin, its progress, and its uses, 
Hence the usual method of communicating KNowLence will be reversed, 

Here the Student will be made to beyin at the bottom of the Tre, and work upwards, and while 
doing so, he will gather the fruits of his lavour. As there are many branches of KNOWLEDGE,some 
of which are easy, aud others difficult of attainment, the former should be acquired first; by this 
course, the difficulty of the latter would be considerably diminished, as the faculties will become 
more and more capable and vigorous by their gradual exertion, 1 f the coutrary course be adopted, 
the mind will be embarrassed, and the attainment of knowledge willbe at once irksome and limited. 





A NEW VOLUME BY THE LEARNI 


By following up the plan here proposed, the road of KNowLeoGe will be as easy as the end will 
be profitable aud delighttal, . ‘ . 

It is by the diffusion of KNow ence that MAN becomes civilized, that the inlets of happiness are 
opene d, and that Socrery ts formed on a tirm, advantageous, and solid basis. 

There are few persons who are incapable of acquiring ail the Know ever they need desire; 
and those who shall pay attention to the advice which will be furnished in this work, will Teadily 
accomplish their object. ‘ 

The subjects to be treated of are very numerous, comprising the whole course of Lirgaraturg, 
cl rw, and the Arnrs; Popular lotroductions to which will be speedily given. 

Fo accompiish a task so arduous and important as that we have undertaken, no labour or expense 
will be spared; and the Editor feels @ peculiar pleasure in stating that he will be assisted by some 
of the most eminent literary men of the day, amoug whom he has to name J, RENNIE, Esq. Ma, 
Professor of Natural History, King’s College, Loudon. 


SD AND PIOUS DR. P. DODDRIDGE, 


> 








On the 7th of July, in crown 8vo., price 8s. 


THE DEVOTIO 


NAL LETTERS 


And Sacramental {Peditations 


OF 


THE 


REV. PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 


HIS LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


In announcing this volume, the Publisher feels it a duty to remark, that the whole of the Letters 
which it contains are eminently pious, aud as many of them were addressed to parties suflering from 
affliction, the pathetic tenderness they evince, aud the retigious consolation and advice the y convey, 
cannot but render them of great service in families, and so truly valuable to ali Chrisuians, that 
— individual will be desirous of possessing them. 

Of the SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS, it may be sufficient to say, that in relating the spiritual 
experience of Dr. Doddridge, they constitute a practical sequel to that invaluable work, ‘ The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,’ and in this sense will be a treasure to pious readers of every 
denomination. x 

As the Lectures on the ‘ Ministerial Office’ have never before been printed in a form calculated 


lf ARE ADDED 


AND THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 


| for that extensive usefulness for which they are so well adapted, they are included in this volume, 
| The great value of these Lectures, as a Manual for those who are preparing to administer in divine 
| things, is duly acknowledged; but it may not be improper to add, that, as containing a series of 
| characteristic sketches of the more iniportant theological writers, both in the Establishment and 
| among the Dissenters, and as affording a variety of instructions on points of general conduct, and 
| on the art of composition, they will prove of benefit to persons of every class. 

On the whole, as it way be justly remarked, that the genuine spirit of the Gospel pervades every 
| pave of this book, the hope is contidently entertained, that it will prove one of the most influential 
| supports tothe cause of Evangelical Truth, which has appeared siuce the first publication of ‘ The 


Rise and Progrees of Religion in the Soul,’ 








SIXTEEN PAGES SUPER-ROYAL 8vo. with SUPERI 


ORK ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, FOR THREEPENCE. 


On the Lith of July will be published, No. 1. of 


THE G 


RAPHIC 


AND 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATOR; 


A Weekly 


Journal of 


ANTIQUARIAN, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL LITERATURE, &c. &c. &c. 
WITH SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
To be Edited by EDW. W. BRAYLEY, Esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &c. 


(AUTHOR OF ‘THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES O 
TOPOGRAPHI 





I WESTMINSTER ABBEY,’ AND NUMEROUS OTHER 
CAL WORKS.) 


ASSISTED BY MANY EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Withoutpretending to pass our opinion on any of the numerous weekly periodicals which the present 
demand for cheap and popular literature has called forth in rapid succession, we may be permitted to 
say, that among them all there is not one specifically appropriated to the objects we have in view, 
The ILLUsTRaTor, therefore, enters upon a tield where others have not pitched their te nts, and which 
is sufficiently extensive and diversitied in itself to allow sufficient ran 

That Antiquarian and Topographical studies may be rendered tar mo 
hitherto beeu—more attractive and interesting to the uninitiated, without becoming in sach torm 
unworthy the attention of those who have long pursued them—there can be no doubt. Graphie | 
Mlustration hasa charm for almost every one: and many who have, attirst, been attracted by that | 
alone, have insensibly acquired a relish for investigating and inquiring into the subjects thus intro- | 
duced to them. From careless and casual inspection, they have been led on to make themselves 
acquainted with the history of the buildings and places they are shown—to compare their former | 
with their present state, to learn who were their founders or occupiers, and whatevents or traditions 
are connected with them; ar d, afterwards, to study whatever relates to the architecture, the state | 
of art and literature, the manners, the habits, the costume of former periods,—taking the term 
costume in its most liberal and comprehensive sense. Such collateral in juiries, if not indispensably 
necessary to the study of history, in the popular import of the word, are undoubtedly of extensive 
assistance, while they impart to it an additional eh 1mm, and conter on its scenes ane actors that 
Teality and those vivid colours, without which history itself either sinks into a dry chronological 
register of events, or imperceptibly transiorns itself into philosophical discussion. 


The ILLUSTRATOR will be published Werrxcy in a neat Wrapper, at Turnerr 
will be intrusted to Mr. C. Wuirtincuam, Jun. 


nd variety to our labours. 
re popular than they have | 















Our NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES will, of course, occupy a considerable portion of our attention, 
and will furnish the chief subjects of our embellishments, comprising Buildings, Monuments, Fur- 
niture, Dress, Arms, Sports and Amusements, Xc.; while our HISTORICAL department will em- 
brace Biography, ¢ ilogy, Family History, Traditions, Anecdotes, Letters, &c. with Portraits of 
distinguished and remarkable individuals, from monuments and other authentic documents; fac- 
similes of their autographs, and other illustrations, 


Topography will also supply us with abundant materials that may be referred to either of the 
preceding heads, besides local descriptions and subjects for the pencil, 











As it will be advisable for us to keep variety in view, we shall not confine ourselves to the Anti- 
quities and History of our own country, although they will naturally obtain a greater share of 
notice. Those of other countries, egpecially of such as have been most connected with England, 
ind where the progress of society has been nearly parallel with our own, will come in for some 
share of notice. Neither shall we scruple to introduce, as opportunity may offer, subjects of moderna 
architecture or topozraphy, feeling assured that they will materially add to the interest of the 
ILLusTRaTo d tend to render it more generally attractive and popular than it could otherwise 
expect to be. By so doing, we shall be accumulating stores, of which fature topographers will be 
able to avail themselves, at the same time thatit will enable us to give, from time to time, notices 





aod engravings of buildings not before described. 


ENCE each Number; and, to secure good impressions of the Engravings, the printing 





In 18mo. with Engravings, price 2s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
THE ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 


A Collection of nearly 400 entertaining Experiments in varions bra 


we 









thes of Science ; 


Acoustics, Arithmetic, Chemistry, Electricity, Hyd: uilics, Hydrosta 
oa Wonders of the Air Pamp; ali the popular Tricks and Changes of the Cards, Xe. &e.; to 
which is added a complete System of Pyrotechny, or the Art of mahi: g Fireworks.—The whole so 
clearly explained, as to be within the reach of the most limited capacity. 


London: Published by JAMES GILBERY (Successor to WILLIAM KIDD), 2 
and KIRKMAN, WI 






Maguetism, Mechanics, 








London: J. Howes, ’ Took’s Court, Chancery Laue.—Published every Saturday 


In 18mo. with Engravings, price 2s. 6¢. a New Edition of Z 
COMPANION TO THE ENDLESS 
AMUSEMENT; 


Containing nearly 400 interesting Experiments in various branches of Science; including Electricity, 


THE 


| Galvaniom, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Chemistry, Optics, Magnetism, Mathematics, 


&ec. &e.; to which are added, Kecreations with Cards, and a Collection of ingenious Problems. 


28, Regent-street, and 51, Paternoster-row; sold also by RENSHAW, JONES, 
10lesale Stationers, Gutter-lane. 











at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 2, CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. Lgcrion. 
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